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BUSINESS GROUPS AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 3-44 
[Article by A. A. Kokoshin] 


(Text) This article is an attempt to trace the influence of the combination of the 
common and specific group interests of various segments of the American bourgeoisie 
on the changing foreign policy line of the U.S. ruling class in the last 12-15 
years. The author has no intention of implying that foreign policy is strictly 
determined by economic factors alone or of connecting the economic interests of 

the bourgeoisie directly with the foreign policy of a country with a political 
system as complex as that of the United States. It would be particularly wrong to 
seek economic explanations for each specific political action, even major ones, 
taken by the American State in the international arena. But the period in question 
allows, if general indicators are used, for the delineation of precisely these 
economic factors and an assessment of how they influence the views of ruling cir- 
cles on international relations and how they are reflected in U.S. foreign policy. 


The author's analysis of the economic and political activity of various Amertcan 
monopolies, as well as enterprises of the non-monopolistic bourgeoisie and various 
businessmen's associations, is based on a number of Soviet studies and works by 
American authors and clearly delineates three basic groups of companies, differing 
in the nature of the interaction of their specific economic interests with U.S. 
foreign policy. 


The first group consists of the monopolies constituting the nucleus of the military- 
industrial complex (it also includes the upper echelons of the military and the 
politicians most closely associated with big business interests). 


The second consists of corporations which produce primarily non-military items, 
have large overseas capital investments and conduct export and import operations 
on 4 broad scale. 


The third group consists of companies that have Little connection with military 
production and are associated almost exclusively with the domestic market. This 
group consists of all companies not falling into the other two categories. 


The author is aware that the foreign policy role of two of these three American 
business groups (namely the monopolies of the military-industrial complex and the 








transnational corporations) has been analyzed in depth in a number of works by 
Soviet researchers. The fcreign policy role of the bourgeoisie of the third group 
in recent years, however, has been virtually ignored in Soviet and foreign scien- 
tific li.erature. 


A combined, comparative study of the foreign policy interests of all three bour- 
geois groups in various types of economic, social, domestic political and inter- 
national situations is most consistent with the principles of the comprehensive 
approach. | 


What is the composition of these three groups of contemporary American business, 
what is their place in the power structure and how are their economic interests 
related to U.S. foreign policy? 


First of all, it must be said that the boundaries between these groups of companies 
are sometimes indistinct, with many points of reciprocal intersection and over- 
lapping. This ts particularly characteristic of the first two American business 
groups: Many of the corporations with defense contracts also have overseas invest- 
ments and sizeable foreign trade operations. In turn, many transnational monopolies 
are involved in the production of military equipment (both for the Department of 
Defense and for foreign states). 


The nucleus of each of these business groups, however, has its own specific inter- 
ests, and these, the author believes, make this kind of analysis possible. 


The corporations making up the nucleus of the military-industrial complex are 
mainly companies which manufacture primarily military products, with up to 90 per- 
cent of their sales volume accounted for by defense contracts. They include such 
corporations as Boeing, General Dynamics, Grumman, Lockheed, McDonnell-Douglas, 
Northrop, Rockwell International, United Technologies and others. They are promi- 
nent among the 500 largest U.S. monopolies, ranking from 32d (United Technologies) 
to 185th (Grumman) on the list, but, with a few exceptions, they are not among the 
supergiants. 2 According to Columbia University Professor S. Melman, military pro- 
duction accounts for 40 percent of the total output of the Defense Department's 
100 largest contractors and civilian produ: tion accounts for 60 percent, on the 
average.2> Contracts from the lentagon earn most of these companies exceptionally 
high profits: On the average, the profits earned by weapons manufacturers are 
20-30 percent higher than the profits from the sale of non-military goods. 


It is also significant that many small and mid-sized firms are also involved to 
varying degrees in U.S. military production. Although these firms might not have 
a direct effect on American foreign policy, they are an important socioeconomic 
element of the basis of American militarism. More than 20,000 contractors and 
around 100,000 subcontractors work on government defense contracts. 


An important aspect of the activity of monopolies in the military-industrial comp- 
lex in recent years has been the dramatic increase in the foreign trade in weapons. 
For the Pentagon's 10 main contractors, overseas sales of military equipment, 

spare parts, ammunition and services accounted for 30.5 percent of their total 
sales volume in fiscal year 1976. Agreements on the joint production of military 


equipment and license agreements are turning into an increasingly significant source of 


superprofits for this group of monopolies. 











When we assess the position of this group of monopolies in the political and gov- 
ernmental power structure of the United States, we must take note of the fact that 
this group has the closest contacts with many government officials (especially, of 
course, with Defense Department officials) and a relatively stable group of poli- 
ticians (senators, congressmen and state governors). Ic is the nature of these 
extremely far-reaching, strong ties that provides the grounds for calling all of 
the various military and private corporations, subdivisions of the government and 
groups of politicians a complex--the military-industrial complex. 


The existence of this kind of entity in the economic and political structure of 
the United States is one of the main reasons that the influence of military- 
industrial monopolies in the sphere of American foreign policymaking far surpasses 
their influence in the nation's economy. 


Transnational corporations are the creme de la creme of American business. The 
largest, most powerful and most dynamic industrial companies and banks in the United 
States are also the leaders in this area of private enterprise. According to 

Soviet researcher V. V. Zharkov, the list of American transnational corporations 
consists of 115 companies (with, according to his classification system, overseas 
investments and branches in at least five foreign states), 52 of which are among the 
leading 100 U.S. industrial firms; 84 are listed among the top 200 firms, 13 are 
among the top 500, and only 18 companies are not members of the "200 club."7 


The list of leading transnational monopolies compiled by FORBES magazine consists 
of 150 industrial and commercial firms and banks. They include the entire American 
business “top drawer": Exxon, Mobil, Texaco, Ford, General Motors, IBM, Citicorp, 
General Electric, Bank of America, duPont de Nemours and others. The position of 
these corporations in the transnational corporate hierarchy does not always coin- 
cide with their position in the hierarchy of the 500 largest companies within the 
country: For example, Ford Motor Company ranks higher than General Motors on the 
list of transnationals because it is ahead of the latter in overseas investments 
and operations although it is surpassed by General Motors in the area of total 
capital and sales volumes. 


In the last 12-15 years the transnational monopolies have played a more important 
role in the U.S. economy in general, although this process has been contradictory 
in many respects: Not all of the aspects of the American corporations’ inter- 
national expansion have benefited the U.S. economy from the standpoint of the 
common interests of the ruling class. Between 1960 and 1978 the direct overseas 
investments of American monopolies rose from 31.9 billion dollars to 168 billion, 
and whereas the average annual rate of investment growth was 9.5 percent between 
1960 and 1970, the figure was 11.1 percent between 1970 and 1978. Profits from 
direct overseas investments rose from 8.2 billion dollars in 1970 to 25.7 billion 
in 1978.9 The growth rate of overseas capital investments by American monopolies 
far exceeded the average growth rate of domestic investments in the United States. 


Particularly rapid growth was characteristic of the overseas operations of American 
banks. The number of U.S. banks with overseas branches increased from 13 in 1965 
to 137 in 1978. During the same period the number of branches rose from 211 to 
761, and the assets of overseas branches rose from 9.1 billion dollars to 270 bil- 
lion (!), while the proportion accounted for by overseas operations in the total 














profits of the 13 largest American banks rose from 18.8 percent in 1970 to 49.6 
percent in 1976, or increased bv 164 percent. + 


fhe list of companies ranking highest in terms of overseas capital investuwents 
coincides to a considerable degree with the list of firme accounting for the iLion's 
share of American foreign trade operations; the 200 largest U.S. firms account for 
more than 80 percent of the country's foreign trade turnover.!1 In contrast to 

the Western European countries and Japan, in America the mid-sized companies do not 
participate much in foreign trade, and small f*rms participate even less. For 
example, only 30,000 firms from the upper echeicns of American business of the 
total | eee companies in the U.S. processing industry are involved in foreign 
trade. 


It is significant that the monopulists who head the transnational corporations have 
different views on international political and economic issues Some transnation- 
als have been exporting capital and conducting export-import operations for many 
decades, while large-scale international activity is a relatively new field for 
others. In general, the former are clder firms with a solid position in the 
American and world capitalist structure of monopolies ("old money") and the latter 
are mostly corporations which took a leading position in the monopolistic hierarchy 
only after World War II ("new money"). The first group consists primarily of 
monopolies with headquarters in the nation's northeast (New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago) while the second group has administrative centers in 

the southern and western states (Houston, Los Angeles, Atlanta, etc.).13 


It was primarily through the efforts of "old money" that the “brain trusts" of the 
financial oligarchy (the New York Council on Foreign Relations, the Brookings 
Institution and research centers at Harvard, Princeton and other universities) were 
created and have been functioning for decades. In recent years these trusts have 
worked out more flexible and subtle methods of U.S. foreign policy than the trusts 
financed by the monopolies of the military-industrial complex or the "young" trans- 
national corporations. 


The third group of American businesses, consisting of companies connected almost 
exclusively with the domestic market, has a more varied composition. It is also 
the largest group. It includes large industrial corporations, which are close to 
the top of the monopolistic heirarchy although they are not as powerful as the 
leading military and transnational monopolies, and amorphous conglomerates, con- 
sisting of industrial firms and service enterprises united only by the person 
heading the conglomerate. The group also includes thousands of mid-sized companies 
and millions of small business firms (up to 15 million, according to some estimates). 


It is obvious that the majority of businessmen in this group, big and small, have 
an extremely negative view of the big monopolists heading the transnational cor- 
porations. The maneuvering freedom of these corporations, their profits and their 
ability to adapt to changing economic conditions more quickly than others naturally 
arouse envy in businessmen who are limited to the more crowded framework of the 
national market (for the overwhelming majority of businessmen in this group, the 
framework is limited not to a state, but to a single county, city or even a single 
neighborhood). 




















As Soviet researcher Yu. Subotskiy correctly points out, small enterprises are the 
nutritive medium of private enterprise, serving as something like a "social amor- 
tizer’ between the working class and rhe financial oligarchy. Besites this, the 
existence of a colossal number of separate and distinct production units compli- 
cates the struggle of the laboring public for its rights and the development of 

the labor movement, which is fully in the interest of the dominant class as a 
whole.l!4 Small and mid-sized businesses, which are, as a group, playing an increas- 
ingly important role in the U.S. economy, occupy a prominent place in the social 
base of political organizations. Jn particular, they make up the mass base of 
rightwing conservative and rightwing radical movements. 5 


When we define the specific foreign policv interests of each of the groups described 
above as features deriving from their position in the U.S. economic and sociopoliti- 
cal structure, we can probably make the following generalizations. 


The tirst group of monopolies has the most immediate interest in a high level of 
international tension and military and political confrontation because this provides 
the group with a large supply of defense contracts and the related profits; this 
also applies to local and regional armed conflicts, which justify, in the eyes of 
the public, a high level of military spending and high taxes. 


The main foreign policy interest of the second group is the maintenance of a 
"favorable investment climate"--that is, the most convenient atmosphere for short- 
and long-term overseas capital investments producing maximum profits. The trans- 
national monopolies use any means to attain this objective, including the direct 
and indirect use of U.S. military strength, the organization of coups in conjunc- 
tion with the CIA and local reactionary forces, etc. These monopolies, however, 
do not have as clear-cut an incentive to maintain permanent international tension 
as the monopolies making up the nucleus of the military-industrial complex. What 
is more, prolonged armed conflicts in various parts of the world and the upheavals 
experienced by the capitalist system of currency and finances during periods of 
escalated international crises can often cause transnationals to suffer quite 
sizeable losses. It is also noteworthy that ever since the mid-1960's more and 
more U.S. transnationals have displayed considerable interest in technological and 
commercial cooperation with the USSR and other countries of the socialist community. 


The foreign policy interests of companies in the third group are less clear-cut 
than those of the monopolies of the militarv-industrial complex and the trrns- 
nationals. Consequently, their voices have been almost inaudible during most of 
the postwar period. The role of this group of American businesses, however, 
becomes quite apparent during crises in the American economic, social and pol ical] 
system, as it did at the beginning of the 1lv70's in connection with the U.S. 
iggression in Vietnam and at the beginning of the 1980's. 


Objectively, the increased activity of “domestic™ business in the foreign policy 
sphere is partly a result of the increased involvement of the entire American 
economy (and not only the transnational corporations) in international economic 
relations in the last 12-15 years. 


At the beginning of the 1970's the interrelations of the three American business 
groups were mostly of a conflicting nature. The interests of most of the American 











bourgeoisie conflicted with the interests of the relatively small segment making 
up the military-industrial complex. The superprofits earned during periods of 
dramatically increased military expenditures, which absorbed more than 9 percent 
of the gross national product and more than 40 percent of the federal budget, were 
derived in part from reductions in the profits of companies not involved directly 
in the de ense business. Many American businessmen began to realize that excess- 
ively high military expenditures were one of the main reasons for the deterioration 
of U.S. economic conditions in general. For example, L. Lundborg, chairman of the 
board of the world's largest private bank, the Bank of America (with a colossal 
overseas operational volume), said in hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations that excessive military spending is the main cause of the 
increasingly dangerous process of inflation. 6 


At that time, most American businessmen also realized that high military expendi- 
tures were weakening their competitive position in relation to Western Europe and 
Japan. As businessman L. Thomas from the mid-sized Vermont-American company 
stressed in special hearings before a subcommittee of the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress, "the machine tool industry in Japan and Europe benefited from the 
inability of American companies to satisfy all of our needs at once.... Now 
Japanese and West German tools are better and cheaper. This does not promise any- 
thing good for the machine tool industry in the United States."1? 


This opinion of the military-industrial complex was one of the important reasons 
for the temporary decline in its economic, ideological and political influence in 
the United States, when the U.S. Government consented to certain absolute and 
relative cuts in military spending, displayed a realistic approach to foreign 
policy issues and agreed to the policy of detente between East and West, the basis 
for which was laid by the Soviet Union.18 In particular, the Defense Department's 
annual expenditures on contracts with private companies for various types of mili- 
tary equipment for the Armed Forces decreased from 23.9 billion dollars in 1969 to 
15.2 billion in 1974 (in current prices) .19 


The military monopolies suffered sizeable potential losses as a result of the 
conclusion of the Soviet-American strategic arms limitation agreements. Just the 
treaty on the limitation of missile defense systems cost these monopolies up to 
100 billion dollars, which they might have earned in a few years if the American 
Governmer.t had decided, in the absence of this treaty, to deploy a "dense ABM 
system. The proportion accounted for by total military expenditures in the U.S. 
gross national product had decreased to approximately 5-5.2 percent by the mid- 
1970's, and their share of the federal budget decreased to 21-22 percent, 29 which 
aftected the most vital interests of the military-industrial complex and its 
monopolistic nucleus. 


But the basic positions of the military-industrial complex remained untouched 
during this period, allowing its leaders to prepare for, and then launch, a 
successful counteroffensive for the restoration of their position in the American 
society. 


A new stage of military budget increases, both absolute and relative, began in the 
second half of the 1970's For example, the defense budget of the Carter Adminis- 
tration for 1981 totaled approximately 150 billion dollars and was therefore 











comparable (if converted to pri es for fiscal 1961) to the U.S. defense budyet just 
before the escalation of the aggression in Vietnam.?! The proportions accounted for 
by military expenditures in the GNP and tho total federal budget also increased 

(by the mid-1980's they could represent approximately 6.5 percent oi the GNP or, 
possibly, even more) .*- This cendency has become more pronounced under the Reagan 
Administration, whose 5-year military program exceeds the previously announced 
plans of the Carter Administration by 200 billion dollars. 


The success of the military-industrial complex’ cou. teroffensive was largely due 
to the change in the approach of the two other groups of American monopolies to 
detente, international relations and foreign policy. 


The monopolists who are the ‘eaders of American transnational business either 
viewed the policy of detente as a temporary and necessary measure, which the United 
States had to accept only as a result of an event as extraordinary as the U.S. 
defeat in Vietnam, or had their own, oversimplified, non-dialectical idea of 
detente. Many of these monopolists and the govermument officials and politicians 
closest to them associated detente with their hopes for the “degeneration” of the 
Soviet Union, its withdrawal from the ideological struggle and the division of 
the world into spheres of influence by the United States and USSR. It was from 
this vantage point that many monopolists in this group saw commercial and techno- 
logical contacts with the Soviet Union, which were naturally of some commercial 
value to specific companies in themselves, in the early and middle 1970's. 


As we know, these groundless hopes were soon shattered. The Soviet Union did not 
withdraw from the ideological struggle and did not stop supporting the national 
liberation movement. What is more, the processes of objective social change and 
the positions of the socialist community, the national liberation movement and the 
developing countries became stronger in the atmosphere of detente.23 


The American transnational businessmen opposed the developing countries’ demands 
for a "new international economic order” and the increasingly frequent nationrali- 
zation of the property of these corporations in various parts of the world. 
Although the overseas investments of American monopolies and the scales of their 
foreign trade operations continued to grow in the 1970's (and even more quickly 
than during preceding periods in terms of some parameters), the overall inter- 
national situation at the beginning of the 1980's was interpreted by the over- 
whelming majority of businessmen of this group as an unfavorable one, requiring 
extraordinary political measures. 


In particular, the positions of the eight leading transuational monopolies (five 
of them American) in total oil production in the capitalist world grew considerably 
weaker (from 80 percent of the total output in 1963 to 30 percent in 1975). Their 
share of petroleum product sales also decreased, although to a lesser degree than 


p 
in oil production.“4 While they are trving to adapt to the new situation and to 

the demands of the developing countries, the transnational monopolies are attempt- 
ing to preserve their influence by redirecting the main thrust of their neocolonial 
exploitation to the "top floors" of the production process and the sales sphere.*? 


The fall of the monarchy in Iran in 1978 was an event which literally stunned trans- 
national business circles in the United States. Although the effects of this event 











on [ran's subsequent development have been contradictory, 7° it ts obvious that it 
dealt a severe blow to the international positions of American imperialism, includ- 
ing the economic interests of the American transnational corporations. 


The new rulers in Iran cancelled several of the shah's expensive projects, in which 
the capital of transnationals had already been invested (for example, the multi- 
billion dollar "Shahstan Pahlevi Project" for the renovation of north Tehran, where 
the Iranian social elite lives), and order for billions of dollars’ worth of the 
latest military equipment. branches of American industrial corporations and banks 
were closed. Before the fall of the monarchy, Iran accounted for 2 percent of 
American exports, and many shipments, particularly of military equipment, were made 
at higher prices than, for example, American shipments to Western Europe. 2/ Iran's 
purchases of the latest U.S. military equipment had also helped to clear the "oil 
account"=-the huge deficit in the balance of trade resulting from U.S. oil imports. 
The total claims of American companies connected with the loss of their property, 
cancelled contracts and so torth amounted to more than 8 billion dollars. Even if 
this, indisputably overstated sum were to be cut in half, the losses suffered by 
U.S. monopolies would still be quite impressive. Considering the nature of the 
activity of American capital in Iran, we can assume that the interests of monopo- 
lies of the military-industrial complex and the interests of transnational corpo- 
rations suffered approximately equivalent injuries, and this led to even closer 
agreement in the views of monopolists of both groups on the current internationa,s 
situation. 


Under the influence of an entire group of international and domestic factors (some 
of these will be discussed later), by the end of the 1970's many transnationals 
had changed their attitude toward Soviet-American commercial and technological 
contacts. A significant role in this process seems to have been played by the 
accelerated convergence of the United States and the PRC on an anti-Soviet basis. 
The Beijing leaders took measures, unprecedented for the PRC, to attract the 
capital of leading American corporations (as well as Japanese and Western European 
transnational firms). In July 1979 a Law on mixed companies was passed in China, 
in accordance with which foreign capital was authorized to set up joint societies 
in the processing and extractive industries and to hold the controlling stock 
(more than 50 percent); bes'des this, foreign investors were offered tax privileges 
and priority in the acquisition of crude resources and materials. 28 


At the end of the 1970's the prevailing mood of American big business in regard to 
its prospects in the Chinese market was euphoric. This mood was obviously fueled 
by Beijing. The American companies which rushed into the PRC were almost the same 
ones that had previously been so eager to sign contracts with Soviet organizations. 
At the beginning of the 1980's the euphoria was replaced by sobriety and disillu- 
sionment, but many budding Soviet-American economic relations had already been 
smothered by that time. The politica] atmosphere created witnin the United States 
by the opponents of detente kept even the American businessmen who had not accepted 
Beijing's bribes and did not try to form close associations with China from imple- 
menting or developing their previous large-scale plans for mutually beneficial 
economic cooperation with the Soviet Union. 


As a result, Soviet-American trade and technological cooperation, which had a good 
beginning in the early 1970's, did not develop logically and did not achieve the 














dimensions that would have made it a significant constructive factor in the 
approach of American transnationals to central issues in contemporary inter- 
national relations. Consequently, under the influence of a variety of circum- 
stances at the end of the 1970's and the beginning of the 1980's, many leaders of 
the American transnational business community again began to advocate a dominant 
role for military strength among the foreign policy instruments of the United 
States. The itdea that economic cooperation and ideological competition could be 
combined in relations with the USSR was questioned. The reliance, which had been 
so popular just a few years before, on economic, ideological and diplomatic methods 
in confrontations with the socialist community and the national liberation move- 
ment appeared to be the wrong approach in this atmosphere. This was the reason 
that most of the monopolists in this group and the politicians serving their inter- 
ests supported the measures for a new buildup of the U.S. military machine and for 
a return to the more active use of military strength in international relations-- 
in short, the measures engineered and implemented primarily by the military- 
industrial complex. 


The American bourgeoisie making up the third group suffered the most from the 
deterioration of economic conditions in the United States in the 1970's and early 
1980's, and this aroused panic. This group has also had the greatest difficulty 

in understanding the qualitatively increased dependence of the United States on 

the outside world: In the last 10-12 years the proportion accounted for by foreign 
trade in the U.S. economy has doubled, American capital investments abroad and 
foreign investments in the United States have grown by leaps and bounds, the need 
for imported raw materials has increased dramatically, etc. 


"Domestic" business had the most negative reaction to the invasion of the American 
market by goods from Japan, Taiwan, South Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore and the 
Western European countries. These goods are most likely to displace the products 
of small and mid-sized firms, for which--because they have no access to inter- 
national markets--this is often a catastrophe. Many companies in this group have 
had the same reaction to the rapid growth of foreign capital investments in the 
United States in recent vears (the broad-scale involvement of Japanese and Western 
European capital in the banking system, the intensive purchase of land and real 
estate by Arab sheiks and businessmen from the oil-producing countries, etc.). 
These phenomena, which seem quite natural to transnational monopolists, particu- 
larly the owners of “old money” in the northeast, who have been interacting profit- 
ably with Western Furopean banks for several decades, are viewed in a completely 
different way by "domestic" American business. Tens of thousands of small local 
bankers somewhere in the heartland of the United States, protected to some degree 
from direct absorption by the American giants of the banking system by special 
legislation prohibiting the giants from crossing state lines, are helpless before 
the onslaueht of Barclay's Bank, Tokyo Bank, Credit Lyonnaise and other foreign 
banks not bound by this legislation. 


fhe toreign policy views of this segment of the bourgeoisie were particularly intlu 
enced by the two energy crises (1973-1974 and 1979), the dramatic rise in the price 
of imported oil and the pronounced dependence of the United States on imported 

il (in the 1970's the cost of imported oil rose more than 20-fold in current 
prices and exceeded 60 billion dollars by the beginning of the 1980's). 7 








Whereas the transnational monopolies earned colossal additional profits, along with 
the OPEC countries, from the tremendous rise in the price of ofl and the creation 
of an oil shortage in the world market, the majority of American companies operat- 
ing for the domestic market only suffered from this. (According to the estimates 
of the Brookings Institution, the total losses suffered by the American economy as 
a result of the dramatic rise in the price of imported oil had already exceeded 

100 billion dollars by the mid-1970's.) 


The energy crisis in the United States and the behavior of the oil-exporting 
ccuntries were extremely important factors contributing to the escalation of 
nationalist feelings in most of the American grand, middle and petty bourgeoisie. 
Furthermore, under the influence of the mass media, many American businessmen 
asserted that the Soviet Union was mainly to blame, indirectly if not directly, 
for OPEC's “disrespectful™ treatment of the United States and its allies. The 
grounds for this assertion was the argument that the state of strategic parity 
between the USSR and the United States would mt allow the United States to use 
military strength against the "unrestrained" oil-exporting countries. 


Opinions of this kind were encouraged considerably by the monopolies of the military- 
industrial complex and by the transnational oil corporations, which were striving 
to divert public attention away from their own unscrupulous behavior during the 
energy crisis. By transfering the blame for the escalation of U.S. energy problems 
to the OPEC countries and to the Soviet Union, which was supposedly backing them 
up, the American oil companies not only managed to virtually remove the idea of 
nationalizing the main components of the power engineering industry from all publi 
discussions of the energy crisis, but also achieved something greater, namely the 
kind of sociopolitical climate in the ruling class as a whole which allowed the 
Reagan Administration to propose the relaxation of the government energy regula- 
tions instituted earlier by the Carter Administration. 


Chauvinistic feelings flared up in the non-monopolistic bourgeoisie when Iranian 
students took hostages in the U.S. embassy in Tehran in November 1979. A sense of 
wounded national pride and a sense of national humiliation seized tens of millions 
of Americans at that time, and these were not only members of the bourgeoisie but 
also of other strata in American society. The average American did not even try to 
understand the events leading up to this, which were not complimentary to the 
United States. He heaped all of his indignation on the head of the new Iranian 
regime, and on Moscow, to a considerable extent, because it, according to a number 
of mass news organs, had "incited" the Iranians to these actions. The capture of 
the hostages by the Iranians worked as a kind of catalyst on all of the abovemen- 
tioned tendencies in the feelings and views of various segments of the American 
bourgeoiste, largely nullifying the restraining, constructive influence of the 
"Vietnam syndrome," which is exactly what rightwing militaristic forces wanted. 


In a similar manner, American propaganda turned the events of 1979 in Afghanistan 
to its own advantage. The Soviet Union's assistance of the DRA was interpreted by 
the majority of bourgeois mass news organs as a move supposedly calculated to gain 
access to the Persian Gulf for the purpose of establishing control over the "free 
world's" main reserves of oil. Of course, this had nothing in common with the 
internationalist action taken by the USSR. 
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All of this gives us a better understanding of the sources and causes of the right- 
ward shift in the Carter Administration's foreign policy and the Reagan's Adminis- 
tration's even greater militarization of U.S. foreign policy. In the last 2 or 3 
years the interests and views of the different segments of the American bourgeoisie 
have been closer to a consensus than ever before. And this consensus is of an 
obviously rightwing, militaristic nature. 


Some American politicians and researchers have referred to the rebirth of the 
ruling elite's cold war consensus regarding the goals, means and methods of U.S. 
foreign policy, the consensus which was eroded by the U.S. defeat in Vietnam and 
the tear of annihilation in a nuclear world war. This kind of parallel with the 
cold war appears valid at first, but on the whole it cannot serve as the only 
correct assessment of the present state of affairs. Objective reality in the 
international arena and within the country is different now. Many Americans still 
remember the positive experience of the long-ago years when the development of 
Soviet-American relations was largely constructive. The more far-sighted members 
of the U.S. ruling elite (similar in this respect to many Western European poli- 
ticians), despite their disillustonment with many elements of detente in the form 
in which it developed in the 1970's, see virtually no other way of avoiding direct 
confrontation with the Sovtet Unton. 


The following words by General Secretary of the Communist Party of the United States 
of America Gus Hall are significant in this connection: "Reagan will encounter the 
same torces of the world revolutionary process and the same conflicts between the 
United States and other capitalist countries that led Carter's foreign policy into 

a blind alley and adulterated it. The world will not turn the hands of time back 

to the days of colonialism. Reagan will have to deal with the Soviet Union, which 
is now even more powerful.... In view of these new realities, a significant part of 
U.S. monopolistic capital does not support or have any faith in the belief that 
military confrontation with the Soviet Union is a sensible alternative." 30 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The abovementioned principle can also be applied to other groups of companies-- 
fairly large groups with specific foreign economic and foreign policy interests. 
This particularly applies to the energy monopolies, which are taking an increas- 
ingly important place in the hlerarchy of American capital, or to compantes in 
the sphere of agribusiness. During the current stage in the study of this 
topic, however, it seems admissible to limit the discussion to the categories 
listed above. <A more detailed and multidimensional system of classification 
will be presented in subsequent studies of this subject matter. The author of 
this article regards his proposed division of American business into three 
groups as a kind of supplement to the earlier study of regional monopolist ix 


groups in the United States by V. S. Zorin. 


2. The U.S. Department of Defense's main contractors include many of the largest 
transnational monopolies, Listed among the top 30 giant corporations (General 
Motors, American Telephone and Telegraph, IBM and others), with a negligible 
percentage of military production (others have up to 20 percent). They are 
not part of the nucleus of the military-industrial complex and tneir functions 
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THREE CENTERS OF IMPERIALISM: TRENDS IN THE CHANGING BALANCE 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 15-25 
[Article by V. M. Kudrov!] 


[Text] Since the end of the 1960's and the beginning of the 1970's the Western 
press has been reporting the symptoms of the gradual equalization cf the techno- 
logical levels of the United States and its competitors and the possibility that 
America could lose its status as the leader in science and technology. As early 
as 1972, for example, NEWSWEEK magazine reported that "the United States is no 
longer the undisputed leader in the economic world.... Despite all the pride in 
the American history of financial innovations, technological superiority and com- 
mercial daring, many experts are afraid that America will not pass this new test."2 


By the end of the 1960's American corporations controlled 40 percent of the produc- 
tion of titanium, 30 percent of the automotive industry and the lion's share of the 
production of computers and other modern technical equipment in Western Europe. 
According to EEC experts, 90 percent of all the computers produced in Western 
Europe in the beginning of the 1970's were based on American technology.4 But 
American capital was not able to place Western Europe under its command. Western 
Europe raised the level of its economic development by using its own and America's 
technical expertise and production experience. Then, in the 1970's, it began to 
advance on U.S. positions in the sphere of science and technology. 


Japan was even more successful in bringing its economic and technological level up 
to the American level. We have already learned that the process of its move toward 
the U.S. level of resource expenditures, per capita manufacturing output and pro- 
duction efficiency was more dynamic than in Western Europe. This was also true of 
its technological development. According to OECD experts, Japan was 10 or more 
years behind the United States in technical and technological development at the 
beginning of the 1950's. But by the end of the 1960's, according to the data of 

a special study, Japanese technology used in the manufacture of around 60 percent 
of its production output was already equivalent or superior to American technology. 
As TIME magazine reported, “the triumvirate of banks, industry and government" in 
Japan is conducting an effective policy to curb the 2 owth of resource-intensive 
branches (ferrous metallurgy and petrochemicals) and is making every effort to 
stimulate production with a high scientific input and low resource requirements 
(microelectronics and the computer industry). All Japanese government agencies 
have research groups of advisers with considerable influence in economic and tech- 
nological policymaking, and more attention is being given to the development of 
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Japan's own research base and the renewal of the product assortment.? American 
experts have noted that Japan is now the United States’ chief rival. American 
business is constantly accusing it of dumping but cannot resort to stricter pro- 
tectionist measures because this could escalate trade warfare in the capitalist 
world and result in injurtes from retaliatory measures by competitors. 


There are at least four factors which made it possible for Japan to quickly approach 
the U.S. level of economic and technological development. The first was the much 
lower level of military expenditures in the postwar period than in the United 
States. The second was the extensive use of American technological expertise and 
the mass purchase of licenses and "know-how" in the United States. The third was 
the higher accumulation norm, allowing for a more active investment process. The 
fourth was progress in production management and product quality control. 


General Positions 


Let us examine the comparative dynamics of the positions of the United States and 
its closest competitors in a number of specific scientific and technical fields 
in the last 10-20 years. 


l. Research and development expenditures increased approximately 1.5-fold in the 
United States, 4.8-fold in Japan, 3-fold in the FRG, 2.8-fold in France and by just 
over 20 percent in England between 1961 and 1977, in 1970 prices (see Table 1 in 
the statistical supplement on p 110) [tables not reproduced]. Whereas research 
and development expenditures in the United States prior to World War II were 
approximately equal to the total expenditures of the Westerrt European countries 
(150 million dollars each ‘a 1936), they far exceeded European expenditures in the 
1950's. In the mid-1950's, for example, research and development expenditures in 
the United States in current prices were 10 times as great as in England, 13 times 
as great as in France, almost 15 times as great as in the FRG and 3.3 times as 
great as the combined expenditures of all the Western European countries.© Later 
the situation changed. At the end of the 1960's expenditures in England, France, 
the FRG and Japan were already cquivalent to almost 50 percent of American expen- 
ditures’ (see Table 2) [not reproduced]. The U.S. share of total research and 
development expenditures in the capitalist world also decreased quite rapidly: 
Whereas it was almost 69 percent in 1961, it was only around 49 percent in 1977 
(see Table 3) [not reproduced]. 


This tendency was accelerated by the absolute reduction of U.S. expenditures in 
1968-1975 by almost 8 percent in constant prices.° A slighter reduction also took 
place in England and France. Widespread feelings of hostility toward science, 
increasing pessimism in regard to its capabilities and disillusionment with the 
inadequate impact of the rapid growth of expenditures on research and development 
during previous postwar decades were characteristic of this period, especially in 
the United States. "And although the United States," one of the latest studies 


on research and development states, “still accounts for approximately 50 percent 
of all research and development expenditures in the world, it has not attained the 
objectives it once set.” 


Since the mid-1960's the proportion accounted for by research and development 
expenditures in the GNP has decreased in the United States. A similar process 








began soon after the mid-1960's in England and France, in Japan the proportion 
increased, and in the FRG it did not decrease until after 1975 and it remained on 
approximately the same level (see Table 1) [not reproduced]. 


2. The number of scientists and engineers engaged in research and development per 
100,000 employed persons decreased from the end of the 1960's until the mid-1970's 
in the United States. So far, the United States is obviously ahead of the other 
developed capitalist countries in this respect. Nevertheless, Japan is already 
close to the U.S. level (see Table 4) [not reproduced]. 


3. The number of patents registered in the United States decreased from 68,400 to 
65,200 between 1966 and 1977, with a particularly significant decrease in the nunm- 
ber of patents issued to American citizens (from 54,500 to 41,400). During the 
same period the number of patents issued in the United States to foreigners, par- 
ticularly Japanese, and the percentage of these patents in the total increased 
considerably (see tables 5 and 6) [not reproduced]. 


The American press is unanimous in its assessment of the United States’ ceclining 
influence in this area. Experts from the National Science Foundation (NSF) have 
said: “The number of American domestic patents for almost all types of prcducts 
has decreased, reflecting a decrease in American activity in the sphere of 
invention, "10 

4. The proportion accounted for by journalistic articles on science and technology 
by American authors in all such articles in the capitalist world remained fairly 
stable, according to NSF data, throughout the 1973-1977 period: approximately 
38-39 percent. At the same time, the U.S. share of articles on chemistry, for 
example, was only 22 percent, its share of articles on mathematics decreased from 
48 to 41 percent, its share of articles on biology decreased from 46 to 42 percent 
and its share of articles on physics decreased from 33 to 30 percent (see Table 7) 
[not reproduced]. 


5. Many researchers have recently stated that the rates of product renewal and 
innovation have slowed down in the United States. For example, 63 major innova- 
tions were incorporated here between 1953 and 1955, but the figure was only 47 
between 1971 and 1973. The U.S. share of total major innovations in the five 
largest capitalist countries was 76 percent during the first of these periods and 
59 percent during the second. Some 204 "risk firms"--or innovators--were founded 
in 1969, but not one was founded in 1975.11 The results of the surveys conducted 
regularly by the McGraw-Hill firm to determine how new the products of industrial 
companies are can also be regarded as extremely indicative. For example, the 
percentage of new products, or those not produced 4 years prior to the survey, 

in the total output of the U.S. processing industry was 18 percent at the begin- 
ning of the 1970's but is only 13 percent at the present time (see Table 8) [not 
reproduced]. 


An important indicator of production renewal is the degree of fixed productive 
asset renewal. Between 1948 and 1966 the average age of fixed capital in the 
United States decreased by 3 years, between 1966 and 1973 it decreased by another 
year, but since 1973 it has remained virtually unchanged. !2 According to the 
data of the latest census of the U.S. supply of machine tools (1977), the number 
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of machine tools installed during the 5 years preceding the census was less than 

50 percent of the number acquired during the preceding decade. In comparison to 
the other developed capitalist countries, the United States has the lowest percent- 
age of mechine tools under 10 years of age in the total supply (see Table 9) [not 
reproduced]. 


6. The United States’ positions in the manufacture and export of science-intensive 
products have grown weaker, although it is still the world leader in many respects. 
In 1979 the United States exported 10 billion dollars' worth of aviation equipment, 
but it imported a billion dollars’ worth. The U.S. share of world capitalist 
exports of aviation equipment 10 years ago was 66 percent, but in 1979 it was 

58 percent. This is a significant decrease and it will apparently continue when 

the Western European air coach makes its appearance. Even in the computer industry, 
where U.S. positions are fairly strong, the doors of the American market have been 
opened to Japanese goods. 


The declining growth rates of labor productivity and technological progress in the 
1970's reduced the competitive potential of American products and allowed compet i- 
tors to displace many of them in the foreign market and even the U.S. market. The 
U.S. share of world capitalist plastic exports dropped from 27.8 percent in 1962 to 
13 percent in 1979 and its share of pharmaceutical items dropped from 27.6 to 15 
percent./3 At the beginning of the 1960's the United States and the FRG each 
accounted for approximately a third of world capitalist exports of metal-processing 
equipment. Now the U.S. share is only 21 percent and the West German share is 

40 percent. American manufacturers satisfied 93 percent of the demand tor forging 
and pressing machines in the U.S. market 10 years ago, but now they satisfy 

75 percent; the respective figures for metal-cutting tools are 89 and 74 percent. 
The rest of the U.S. market has been taken over by foreign rivals (see Table 10) 
[not reproduced]. According to the estimates of experts from the Arthur D. Little 
consultative firm, the U.S. share of the world capitalist electronics market has 
decreased from 60-70 percent 10 years ago to 40 percent at present, and its share 
of the semiconductor market decreased from 80 to 60 percent. /4 In 1960 around 

95 percent of the radios, television sets and other electronic consumer goods sold 
in the L.s. market were American-made, but in 1979 the figure was already under 

50 percent. Furthermore, American color television sets consist mainly of imported, 
primarily Japanese, components. !>? On the whole, foreign monopolies now contro! 
one-fourth of the American market. The situation was nothing like this in the past. 


The U.S. share of world capitalist exports of industrial commodities decreased from 
22 percent in 1962 to 14.8 percent in 1977.16 In particular, there was a decrease 
in the U.S. share ot exports of machines and equipment--the most important item in 
world capitalist trade. Now the FRG is contending for the leading position in this 
area. It took the lead in 1977 and 1978, but in 1979 the United States was able to 
dislodge it from this position (see Table 11) [not reproduced]. 


For around 10 years now the American press has been filled with anxious statements 
by politicians, economic leaders and researchers about the loss of U.S. influence 

in the technological sphere. An extremely dramatic statement was made, tor example, 
by Senator E. Kennedy at the 100th anniversary of the American Chemical Society in 
the beginning of 1976. He stressed: "The international prestige of the United 
States in the field of science has begun to decline. In the last 10 years, while 
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research and development expenditures have decreased in the United States, they 
have increased in the Soviet Union, West Germany and Japan.... This situation can 
be tolerated no longer. We must overcome this tendency.... America must re- 
establish its prestige in science. This should be a primary national objective."1/ 


The WASHINGTON POST reported: "The United States has lost its role as world leader 
to Japan in the production of optical instruments, electronic microscopes and vari- 
ous types of stainless steel. South Korea and Taiwan are threatening to take away 
the U.S. lead in the production of man-made fibers--long the province of the 
American chemical industry. The prevalence of Americans in world nuclear power 
engineering has come to an end. Sweden, France, West Germany and Canada are now 
the main suppliers in this area. (ne of the most amazing examples of the American 
technical lag is the home video recorder industry.... Of the 12 models...now sold 
in the United States, not one is produced in the country, although the U.S. radio 
industry was the pioneer in this field.... The three largest West German chemical 
companies put more new commodities on the market last year than the five leading 
U.S. chemical firms.''18 


At the same time, it should be noted chat the United States’ competitors are 
catching up with it in terms of the quality and competitive potential of products 
of little or average technical complexity. The United States is still the leader 
in the manufacture of highly complex goods. According to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the export of goods of "higher technical complexity” rose from 9.6 bil- 
Lion dollars’ worth in 1968 to 26.6 billion dollars’ worth in 1974, while Japanese 
exports of these goods amounted to 13.2 billion in 1974 and FRG exports amounted to 
22 billion. 


The equalization of the technological development levels of the countries making up 
the three centers of contemporary imperialism is the result of the complex inter- 
action of the objective forces of technological progress, integration processes and 
the activities of transnational corporations. The latter, in particular, promote 
technology transfers through the exchange of information, the sale of patents and 
“know-how,” the export of capital, trade and international technological 
cooperation. 


The tendencies examined above indicate something about the “stepped-up development” 
displayed by the Western European countries and, in particular, Japan in competi- 
tion with the United States. Within the historical context, this development has 
produced certain dividends, although it has not displaced the leader in the sphere 
of technological progress. The present situation will lead to the polycentrism of 
technological strength in the imperialist world in addition to economic and politi- 
cal polycentrism. It is here that a particularly intense inter-imperialist struggle 
is going on now. 


There have been reports in the world press that Japan is working on a long-range 
plan for the economic and technological assistance of the United States--that is, 

a kind of "Marshall Plan" for America. In particular, it envisages the creation of 
joint U.S.-Japanese enterprises within the United States, the organization of 

joint research tor the purpose of developing new product models, and the Japanese 
management ot plant and equipment modernization projects. A prominent place in 

the plan has been assigned to Japanese assistance in the area of production 
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management. Many experts regard Japan's latest achievements in the sphere of 
management as its new "secret economic weapon." They have pointed out the fact 
that Japanese business is less bureaucratic than American business, it makes 
extensive use of brigade methods of organizing labor, and its production manage- 
ment practices stress the encouragement of personal participation by workers and 
decentralized decision-making, often with workers directly involved in this 
process.! 


The ‘Technology Gap' 


The success of the Western European countries and Japan in approaching the American 
level of economic and technological development and production efficiency during 
the postwar period as a whole should not be overestimated. We must not forget that 
the United States is still the leader in a number of the most important and most 
promising spheres of production and in specialist training. This particularly 
applies to the exploration of space and the world ocean, the manufacturing process 
in the newest branches of industry, the use of modern technology, the development 
of agriculture and education--that is, the group of areas and spheres of development 
to which the term “technology gap" generally refers. In some respects, the preser- 
vation of the "technology gap" in a number of economic spheres is a means of keeping 
the leading position the United States already has and a powerful weapon in a new 
attack on competitors. The technological revolution brought about the first sepa- 
ration of technological factors from general economic factors while preserving 
their interrelationship and then isolated the particular technological factors 
determining the “technology gap." In particular, the group of science-intensive 
branches turned into a kind of "locomotive" which was expected to bring about 
structural changes in the economy as a whole and extend new technological processes 
to broad spheres of economic activity. American imperialism is making vigorous 

use of the technology gap, and this is adding its own peculiar features to the 
entire process of the uneven economic develooment of the main capitalist countries 
under the conditions of present-day capitalism. 


One of the peculiarities of this uneven development is the preservation of the 
“cechnology gap" in spite of the equalization of the traditional quantitative 
indicators and even some qualitative indicators of production efficiency and tech- 
nological progress. What is more, there is a pervasive--sometimes unnoticeable 

on the surface--process of more pronounced uneven development in the most advanced 
areas of production, most closely connected with the technological revolution, in 
the qualitative level of technological processes and in structural changes in 
individual branches, product quality and the development of science and education. 
This applies above all to the production of conventional and integral semiconductor 
circuits, systems for the digital control of separate production complexes, all- 
purpose information systems, turbojet engines, microcomputers, microprocessors, 
automation equipment, instruments and man-made diamonds. This also applies to the 
latest chemicals, the newest sources of energy, equipment for air and water purifi- 
cation and for the extraction of minerals from the sea bed and ocean floor, laser 
equipment, etc. 


All of this is directly connected with the U.S. superior level of technological 
development, larger research expenditures, larger market and greater capital 
streugth in the most progressive fields of present-day technical and economic 
development. 
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In 1980 U.S. research and development expenditures totaled 62 billion dollars, which 
was almost equivalent to the combined expenditures of all other capitalist countries. 
As the main center of research and development in the capitalist world, the United 
States annually uses around 90 percent of all the research and development expen- 
ditures in the private sector of the U.S. economy for the development and improve- 
ment of existing products. The scientific input of production in American industry, 
taking government allocations into account, is much higher than in Western Europe 
and Japan. Furthermore, despite the absolute decrease in total research and 
development expenditures between 1968 and 1975, the expenditures of U.S. industrial 
firms rose in relation to the net industrial product (from 2.7 percent in 1963 to 
3.1 percent in 1973) ,20 


The United States is the only capitalist country which conducts research in vir- 
tually all fields of science, making research and development highly comprehensive 
and interdisciplinary. Expenditures on basic research in the United States are at 
least equivalent to the combined expenditures of all other capitalist countries. 

The United States is working in fundamentally new areas of technical development in 
power engineering, biology, agriculture, transportation and the automation of indus- 
trial production. It has an impressive scientific and technical inventory, based 

on fundamental research and used to one degree or another by virtually all capital- 
ist countries. 


This inventory, however, has been largely depleted in the economic sense and needs 
radical renewal. From this standpoint the end of the 1970's and beginning of the 
1980's will probably mark the transition to a new technological cycle (which could 
last for 20-25 years), during which tim fundamentally new types of technical 
equipment and technology will be developed through the intensive renewal of accum- 
ulated fundamental knowledge (this is why the structure of the U.S. research 
budget is now being altered and its priorities are changing). This cycle could be 
the beginning of the next, second stage of the technological revolution. It is 
clear that Western European and Japanese potential cannot compare to U.S. capabil- 
ities in this area. 


The previous technological cycle, with which the beginning of the technological 
revolution is generally associated, took in the 1950's and 1960's. It began in the 
United States and then moved to the other centers of imperialism, where it had a 
significant impact. Apparently, in the future the United States will not be as 
magnanimous and energetic in transmitting its scientific and technical achievements 
to its competitors, but on the other hand it also will not strive to take the lead 
in all fields of science and technology. 


When we discuss the technological potential of the three centers of imperialism, 
we must consider that research and development expenditures in the United States 
are generally allocated more purposefully and recouped more quickly than in the 
countries competing with America because the U.S. expenditures are usually envis- 
aged in the research programs of large science-production complexes. For example, 
63 percent of all research and development expenditures in American industry are 
invested in programs costing more than 100 million dollars each (and the figure is 
over 70 percent in the electronics industry and 88 percent in the aerospace 
industry). Less than 5 percent of these expenditures are now connected with pro- 
grams costing under 1 million dollars. l Obviously, the Western European 
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countries and Japan cannot provide for this kind of concentration of research and 
development expenditures because they do not have the necessary economic and tech- 
nological strengch. We know, for example, that IBM invested almost 4 billion dol- 
lars in the development of just one of its machines (the IBM-360). Expenditures 
of this size are certainly not within the capabilities of monopolies in other 
countries. 


At the same time, it is significant that the United States is conducting military 
research on a massive scale, diverting colossa. resuurces to militarize the econ- 
omy, while the scales of this research in the countries competing with America are 
much narrower. This factor weakens the competitive position of American imperial- 
ism and does much to undermine its potential for advancement in a number of impor- 
tant fields of scientific and technical progress. According to the federal budget 
revised by the Reagan Administration, appropriations for military research will be 
assigned the highest priority. They will increase from 13.5 billion dollars in 
fiscal year 1980 to 16.7 billion in 1981 and 21.3 billion in 1982. This also sig- 
nifies a real increase in expenditures. Expenditures on non-military research, 
however, will decrease in 1981.°* 


[The state of affairs in the manufacture and use of computers also serves to illus- 
trate the technology gap between the United States and its competitors. The 
computer level is a universally accepted yardstick of technical development and 
of criteria for economic growth and technological progress. Only a small percent- 
age of the computers installed in Western Europe and Japan are of their own pro- 
duction, while the majority have either been imported from the United States or 


manufactured by branches or American firms in these countries. 


According to experts, by the beginning of 1980 the total U.S. computer inventory 
(excluding microcomputers) consisted of 280,000 pieces, while Japan had 45,000, 

the FRG had 29,000, France had 24,000, England had 20,000 and Italy had 12,000. 

[If we consider operational speed, the gap between the United States and the other 
capitalist countries is noticeably wider than the gap measured in terms of the 

total number of computers. In terms of the number of computers per 1 million inhab- 
itants, the United States is the undisputed leader of the capitalist world (286), 
far ahead of the Netherlands (181), France and Japan (174 each), the FRG (172) and 
the rest.*3 The IBM firm alone accounts for 60 percent of all the computers sold 
in Western Europe, and all American firms account for 80 percent of this total.24 
[he Western Europeans hope to catch up with their American and Japanese competitors, 
but without any apparent success as yet. For example, England's share of the com 
puter exports of the main capitalist countries decreased from 11.3 percent in 1976 
to 10.6 percent in 1979, the FRG's share decreased from 17.8 to 12.7 percent, 
France's share decreased from 11.4 to 10.6 percent, Italy's share stabilized at 
round 6.4-6.3 percent, but the U.S. share rose from 40 to 43 percent and Japan's 
share also rose, but not as much--from 12.3 to 14.8 percent. Here is another 


example. The United States accounts for almost 50 percent of the world capitalist 
uutput of measurement devices. Furthermore, it is developing the production of 
all types ot instruments witiu the same intensity--universal digital multimeters, 

‘illographs, equipment for logical analysis, c. lculators, analyzers and others. 
In 1978 American firms accounted for 67 percent o. the total output of integral 


circuits, while Japan's share of the market was 16 percent and Western Europe’ 
, aS . 2 . , P 

share was 10 percent.<? The United States has also retained its superiority in 
ve production of semiconductors and microprocessors. 











Another area of American imperialism's technical and technological superiority, 
which has already been demonstrated and will become even more pronounced in the 
future, is connected with the energy and raw material crises. The accumulated 
scientific and technical knowledge in the United States, according to American 
experts, will allow for the quicker conversion to the industrial processing of 

new sources of energy, the enrichment of poor ores and the mining of new mineral 
deposits, not worked in the past because mining based on earlier technological 
principles would have been unprofitable. The United States will strive to make 
other countries dependent on it in the development and use of the new machines 

and technological processes in power engineering that will probably appesr within 
the near future. The inter-imperialist struggle will become more intense ao this 
field. This will entail the creation of an industry for the production o synthetic 
fuel from oil-bearing shale, coal and gravel, the use of solar energy, the produc- 
tion of energy-saving equipment and engines and the development of new materials and 
equipment for the extraction of minerals from the sea bed and ocean floor. After 
the energy crisis of 1973-1974 the energy research expenditures of the Western 
European countries rose only elagtiy, but in the United States they increased 
5.3-fold between 1973 and 1978.2 Legislation has been passed in the United States 
to promote the widespread use of energy-saving technology and equipment. 


The energy requirements of production in Western Europe and, in particular, in 
Japan are much lower than in the United States, however. Stricter conservation is 
practiced in these countries. For this reason, U.S. leadership in the development 
of new sources of energy and of energy-saving technology will be reflected largely 
in the moderation of the traditional squandering of crude oil. 


Agricultural production is an extremely important element of the "technology gap" 
between the United States and its competitors. The United States is considerably 
in the lead in this area, both in terms of labor productivity and exports and in 
terms of the level of research and tangible results in the development of new 
Strains and breeds of agricultural vegetation and livestock. The agrarian export 
volume increased from 6.3 billion dollars in 1968 to 35.4 billion in 1979.27 It 
is true that the yield of agricultural crops and the proportional yield of some 
animal husbandry products are greater in Western Europe and Japan than in the 
United States. The United States is the leader, however, in the production of 
valuable protein supplements, in the scales of fodder production, in the final 
agricultural output (and at a lower cost than in Japan and Western Europe) and in 
agricultural equipment. 


The accepted view in American ruling circles, the business community and scientific 
circles is that the restoration of the United States’ previous role in the world 
will require radical changes in the economic structure, the acceleration of techno- 
logical progress, the renewal of fixed capital and the enhancement of the competi- 
tive potential of commodities. President Reagan's economic program emphasizes the 
"reindustrialization" of the country through the creation of a new economic climate, 
the encouragement of private capitalist enterprise, the stimulation of innovations 
in American business and the intensification of the investment process. 28 


The United States plans to make qualitative changes in its production system. Only 
time will tell if these changes can be made. When the plans for "reindustrializa- 
tion" are analyzed, it is particularly important to pay close attention to the 
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measures te stimulate technological progress. It is here that inter-impertalist 
competition will be particularly fierce. 


The increasingly fierce competition in the world capitalist market and the growing 
dimensions of inter-imperialist conflicts in all areas of the "science-technology- 
production" system have been accompanied by increased activity by U.S. ruling 
circles to accelerate technological progress in the particular tields and areas 
that now constitute the embryo of the future economic structure. While they inten- 
sity technological progress in the most important and promising spheres, U.S. 
ruling circles are importing more traditional products from the other capitalist 
countries--products whose manufacture does not require any special technical condi 
tions or knowledge (ferrous metals, metal-cutting tools, wood products and others) 
and whose production does not warrant the expenditure of U.S. resources. The 
increased imports of these products testify to their declining role as a serious 
competitive weapon and to the related U.S. intention to concentrate resources in 
the production of the most science-intensive items of high quality and force its 
competitors to produce necessary but far from new or complex products. The U.S. 
Government and leading monopolies are making every effort to retain superiority in 
the most important and most promising fields of scientific and technical progress. 


American imperialism's long-range strategy for the preservation and consolidation 
of this superiority ts already clearly discernible. It is backed up not only by 
the power of the largest corporations, but also by all the strength of government 
Support. American imperialism hopes to accomplish the intensive renewal of products 
and technology in the future through the accelerated development of science- 
intensive branches and the concentration of national resources in the promising 
fields of scientific and technical progress that are still unknown to other 
countries. Therefore, the deficit in the U.S. balance of trade is primarily due 
to increased imports of ordinary, traditional products. The deficit in the trade 
in these ordinary goods increased from 8.3 billion dollars in 1970 to 24.4 billion 
in 1977. The balance of trade in science-intensive products, however, has invari- 
ibly been positive, and it rose from 11.7 billion dollars in 1970 to 27.6 billion 
in 1977, 


More than 40 percent of the finished commodities exported by the United States are 
products of the science-intensive branches of industry, while the indicator tor 
Japan, the FRG and France is under 30 percent. 9 Western researchers are now tre- 
quently writing, and tor good reason, that the structure of American foreign trade 
no longer corroborates Ricardo's theory of comparative overhead costs, according 
to which a country sells only the commodities it can produce at the lowest cost. 
The United States, with its enormous production system and huge quantities of 
capital, does not concentrate on exporting capital-intensive goods, but labor: 
intensive products (which also include items with a high scientific input), the 
manufacture of which requires the most complex and highly skilled labor, and is 
importing primarily products that are less labor-intensive and are generally of 
lower technical complexity and quality. 


The FRG has been contending for the leading position in world exports tor several 
years now, but it exports mainly motor vehicles, chemicals and machine tools, and 


not electronics and microprocessors. The same can be said of Japan, whose exports 


are distinguished by a lower percentage of skilled labor and lower overhead costs 
than U.S. exports. 











The United States’ partner-competitors are incapable of achieving a positive bal- 
ance in their license trade with the United States. The latter, on the other hand, 
has a positive balance in this trade, exceeding 4 billion dollars a year. 30 


In summation, it is particularly important to examine the synthetic indicator of 
the level of technological progress in the three centers of contemporary imperial- 
ism. An attempt to calculate this indicator was made in Japan, and the results 
were published in the government's "White Paper on Science and Technology" (see 
Table 12) [not reproduced]. Of course, these data are extremely hypothetical, but 
they clearly reveal a tendency toward the equalization of technological levels of 
development in the main capitalist countries and the decline of U.S. technological 
influence in today's world. For example, the levels of the FRG, England, France 
and Japan in relation to the U.S. level rose from approximately 22-40 percent to 
25-49 percent during the period spanning the second half of the 1960's and the 
first half of the 1970's. It is quite apparent, however, that the overall gap is 
still quite sizeable. 


What is the root of the continuing, although decreasing, “technology gap" between 
the United States and the two other centers of imperialism? I think this is con- 
nected with the relatively lengthy period of U.S. superiority in the sphere of 
labor productivity, with the larger size of the U.S. market and the relative frag- 
mentation of the Western European market, in spite of integration processes, and 
with the stronger scientific potential of the United States, its accumulation of 
scientific knowledge and the closer ties between science and production in the 
United States. The better adaptation of the American system of education to the 
needs of production also plays a role in this process, not to mention the higher 
level of capitalist collectivization of production than in Western Europe and Japan, 
which provides broader opportunities for specialization and cooperation--important 
social forms of the development of productive forces. The traditionally high level 
of income in the United States is also significant because it creates a demand for 
the newest and best commodities and establishes a correlation between the cost of 
manpower and capital that is more favorable for technological progress. Finally, 
we must not forget the huge dimensions and complexity of the U.S. :conomy and its 
structure. Economization on production scales and complexity has a much more sig- 
nificant impact in a large country than in a smaller one. This "mass effect" also 
influences the relationship between levels of economic and technological 
development. 


We must not assume, however, that the countries competing with American imperialism 
are passively observing the “technology gap" and consenting to preserve it. They 
are actively resisting American technological hegemony. This resistance takes 
various forms (the development of their own research and attempts to intensify 
integration processes and unite the efforts of various countries in the struggle 
against American superiority). 


The capitalist world is the scene of a fierce struggle for spheres of influence and 
domination. Technological progress is one of the most important means of attaining 
this goal. Of course, the forms of inter-imperialist struggle have changed, but 

it has not disappeared and it has not become less intense, but more so. This 
reinforces the centrifugal tendency in the development of international relations 
in the contemporary imperialist system. On the other hand, the “technology gap,” 








the U.S. superiority in the most progressive technical aid technological fields 
and the U.S. ability to quickly incorporate technical innovations in production 
are strengthening the centripetal tendency, which now prevails. 
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CONSERVATISM AND SHIFTS IN PUBLIC OPINION AS SEEN BY AMERICAN ANALYSTS 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 26-37 
[Article by A. Yu. Mel'vil'*] 


[Text] When Ronald Reagan spoke to the Conservetive Conference for Political Action 
on 20 March of this year, he congratulated the gathering on the conservative victory 
and bombastically declared that "the conservative movement in America has carried 

its desire for the truth through all of the hard and bad times of the 20th century." 


Although differences of opinion have already been expressed by various political 
groups of the conservative current, which give themselves credit for the outcome of 
the presidential and congressional elections, the general euphoria in American polit- 
ical circles "right of center" is not waning. Abundant predictions are being made 
about the coming of a new conservative era, which is supposed to last half a century 
or more and give America back its status as a "great and prosperous power, respected 
in the world.” The mass media and acadenic publications are suggesting that the 
entire American society has shifted dramatically to the right and that a "conserva- 
tive renassaisance" has begun. 


Is this true? What is conservatism's actual role in ideological and political life 
in the United States today? What changes are taking place in ideology and public 
opinion in the United States? 


A sharp increase in the activity of the conservative political bloc, made up of 
various groups and organizations covering a broad spectrum--from "neoconservatives" 
to the "New Right"'--is an indisputable factor and, what is more, a characteristic 
feature of the present ideological and political situation in the United States. 

We are also witnessing the growth of conservatism's ideological influence and the 
enhancement of its, so to speak, intellectual respectability, particularly in elite 
circles, which is directly connected with the "boom" in the activities of all types 
of research organizations and science foundations of the conservative right wing 
since the second half of the 1970's and the recruitment of prestigious academics for 


* For more about the conservative tendencies in American ideology and politics, 
see the following articles in our magazine: A. Yu. Mel'vil', "The Ideology of 
the American Neoconservatives," No 11, 1978; S. M. Plekhanov, “Shift to the Right: 
Fact and Fiction," No 12, 1979; D. Ye. Furman, “Religion, Politics and the 1980 
Election,” No 4, 1981--Editor's note. 
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jobs within these organizations. Many researchers from these organizations served 
Reagan as political advisers during his campaign; many of them received official 
posts in the Republican administration and others have the extensive contacts and 
channels needed to influence various links of the American political machine. 


Rightist conservative research organizations and groups now have considerable influ- 
ence in all of the important spheres of ideological life in America today--from 
questions connected with military and foreign policy strategy to social problems, 
culture, religion and education. The generous financial support they receive from 
a number of leading families (the Coors, Noble, Koch, Richardson and Olin families 
and others) and large corporations (Weyerhauser, Ford, Potlatch, Mobil, Coca-Cola, 
Consolidated Fruits, Ashland Oil, Tennessee Gas, Exxon, General Motors, 1BM and 
others) plays an important role. Rightwing conservative groups and research 
organizations have noticeably displaced their more liberal competitors and have 
won some prestige in the U.S. political-academic complex and in some segments of 
the American public. 


At the same time, we do not have sufficient grounds to agree with the assertions 

of many conservatives that a “total shift to the right" has taken place in American 
society and public opinion. It is true that there is evidence of stronger rightist 
conservative tendencies in politics and ideology, but a look at the dynamics of the 
mass mood provides a more multidimensional picture of the processes taking place in 
American public opinion. 


The data of public opinion polls can serve as an important indicator in this respect. 
For example, polls conducted in the nation immediately after the presidential elec- 
tion and later testify that Reagan's victory was less indicative of a general ideo- 
logical shift to the right in the American mass mind than of disillusionment and 
dissatisfaction with the policy of previous administration and a desire for change. 
In general, this is also the opinion of some Republican campaign strategists, par- 
ticularly R. Wirthlin and some other of Reagan's "court" experts on public opinion 
polls. 


According to polls, in recent years there have been virtually no significant 

changes in the ideological and political affiliations of Americans (in November 

1980, 32 percent of all respondents called themselves "conservatives" or, at any 
rate, said their views were "right of center," in comparison to 31 percent in 1976) 
their party affiliations (26 percent of all respondents called themselves Republicans 
and 48 percent said they were Democrats in 1980, while the respective figures in 

1976 were 26 and 48 percent also), or their views on the particular social problems 
that serve as grounds for separating liberals from conservatives in the United 

States (attitudes toward fed aid to the needy, a balanced budget, gun control, 
capital punishment, abortion, the Equal Rights Amendment, etc.). During the cam- 
paign public opinion in the United States viewed Reagan as a candidate to the right 
of not only James Carter, but also the majority of the voters. Even then, polling 
experts took this to mean that the deciding factor in the election would not be a 
conservative shift in the mass mood or the conservative political philosophy of the 
Republican candidate, but the growing disillusionment with the Democratic President's 
personal capabilities.4 


The outcome of the elections was influenced considerably by the support Reagan 
received from the politically active conservative bloc, which was able to win many 
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voters over to its side who had previously stayed away from the polls or had always 
voted for Democrats. A particularly active role was played by such organizations as 
the American Conservative Union, the National Conservative Committee for Political 
Action, the Committee for a Free Congress, the Conservative Caucus and a number of 
rightwing Fundamentalist religious organizations, mainly Protestant (the Moral 
Majority, the Christian Voice and others). But it is indicative that a real major- 
ity of Americans do not approve at all of the ideas and views of these organizations 
(for example, only 8 percent agree with the program of the Moral Majority). 
"Although the tendency toward conservatism on the level of national politics and 

in the attitudes of the «lite is indisputable, caution must be observed when a shift 
in this direction is ascribed to the public at large,"® acknowledged prominent 
American expert on public opinion E. Ladd, whose own views are conservative. 


The present state of public opinion in the United States is distinguished by contra- 
dictory, and even conflicting, tendencies which attest, according to an American 
author, to ideological and political instability in the nation.’ American public 
opinion displays its contradictory, indistinct and "fluid" nature in matters per- 
taining to domestic and foreign policy. 


For the last 50 years the attitude toward government's role and functions in public 
life has traditionally been regarded as the chief criterion tor distinguishing 
between conservatism and liberalism: The liberals advocate an active regulating 
role for government while conservatives have always upheld the principles of the 
free market and non-intervention in the affairs of business. Most of the American 
public has supported liberals since the time of the New Deal. 


Now the mass American view on domestic problems is not so clear-cut. The majority 
(53 percent) of Americans believe that "big government" poses the main threat to 
national prosperity (32 percent in 1976) and 59 percent agree with the conservative 
motto that "the best government is the one that governs the least" (38 percent in 
1976). At the same time, the majority of Americans, who agree in principle with the 
conservative criticism of “big government," oppose a weaker role for government in 
the economic and social spheres: 89 percent believe that the government is obli- 
gated to control rates of inflation and unemployment and 76 percent are convinced 
that the government must provide the needy with the minimum comforts of life, and 
this is certainly inconsistent with traditional conservative views. 


The Americans who oppose a more active role for the federal government do not want 
the government to give up the traditional active role it has acquired in the United 
States in the last 50 years. Authoritative public opinion researcher L. Harris has 
even concluded that “Literally no changes have taken place in the thinking of 
Americans, which is based on the philosophical premises of the New Deal era." 


But there is no question that changes, and quite dramatic ones, have taken place, 
and this is a distinctive feature of the new ideological and political situation in 
the United States today, although these changes do not fit into the usual "liberal 
or conservative" framework. The results of polls testify to the Americans’ confused 
ideas about conservatism. For example, 52 percent see no "great difference between 
liberal and conservative views"; 15 percent are convinced that these differences 
depend on the frame of mind and temperament. 
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Most Americans are in favor of the significant cuts in federal spending proposed by 
conservatives, but they categorically object to cuts in basic social programs (liber- 
alism's "sacred cows") in the areas of public health, education and social security. 
For example, although the majority of Americans agree in principle with Reagan's 
proposed program of budget cuts, they object to cuts in the Medicaid program, in 
federal aid to elementary and secondary schools, etc. Despite the massive propa- 
ganda campaign launched by the conservatives, the majority of Americans still 
support the Liberal programs of “affirmative action" for the black population. The 
majority of Americans feel that the government is spending too much only on two 
budget items--foreign aid and social welfare. "There is no basis for the statements 
about the rightward shift in key domestic areas,"? NEWSDAY remarked when it sum- 
marized the results of a public opinion poll. 





Although there is a noticeable increase in rigid anti-Soviet and chauvinistic atti- 
tudes in the American public's views on international issues, these views are also 
distinguished by duality and complexity. Foreign policy has recently aroused increas- 
ing interest in broad segments of the population. Americans are now more likely to 
doubt that the United States can "cope with new international problems." Renowned 
experts on public opinion D. Yankelovich and L. Kaagan define the public attitude 
toward foreign policy issues as a "syndrome of American assertiveness," a desire to 
regain lost prestige and advantages, re-establish the nation's active role in the 
world and regain lost international influence. 19 According to polls, 76 percent of 
all Americans believe that America is less respected in the world today than in the 
past, and 64 percent want the nation to play a more important role in world affairs.l1 
Under the influence of the massive propaganda onslaught of rightwing conservative, 
chauvinistic and militaristic forces, 72 percent of the Americans favor a signifi- 
cant _— in military spending and the attainment of military superiority to the 
USSR. 





Nevertheless, the "Vietnam lesson" has certainly not disappeared without a trace: 
The overwhelming majority of Americans believe that the United States should only 
use armed force to protect its interests “as a last resort." This kind of "selec- 
tivity" in questions concerning the use of American armed forces and the contradic- 
tory nature of foreign policy views in general are clearly illustrated by the 
American public reaction to the events in El Salvador. According to polls, 29 per- 
cent (as against 28 percent) believe that the United States should not interfere 

in the domestic affairs of this country, and 26 percent (as against 28 percent) 
condemn Reagan's policy toward El Salvador. 13 Only 2 percent believe that the 
United States should send troops to support the Duarte dictatorship, and two-thirds 
of the Americans are seriously worried that the situation in this country could 
turn into "another Vietnam" for the United States.!4 





There is no question that negative changes have taken place in American feelings 
about the USSR in recent years. Nevertheless, despite the outbursts of anti- 
Soviet hysteria and the conservatives’ attempts to portray the USSR as the main 
cause of all American problems, there is still some duality in the American atti- 
tude toward the Soviet Union. For example, 74 percent of all respondents agreed 
with the statement that “now, more than ever before, the United States must keep 
the communists from taking over the world,” but on the other hand, 60 percent of 
them are in favor of arms limitation agreements and 66 percent are opposed to the 
placement of neutron weapons in Europe. Although 54 percent of all respondents 
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were generally in favor of Reagan's "hard" line in relations with the USSR, they 
nonetheless believe that it increases the risk of war. 


Therefore, in matters of domestic and foreign policy, the present views of Americans 
are extremely contradictory. "A correct assessment of the 1980 campaign must begin 
with a denial of the false idea that there was a sharp shift to the right in all 
public opinion,"!> stressed General Secretary G. Hall of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America. 


One of the peculiarities of the present state of public opinion in the United States 
is the "erosion" of the traditional distinctions between liberal and conservative 
views. As a result, mass opinion in the United States now seems "confused" (or 
"diffuse," in the terminology of American authors) and consists of an intermingled 
set of sometimes contradictory ideological views and beliefs. 


For example, increases in military spending are regarded by public opinion as a 
conservative tactic, but they are supported by the matority of Americans (both con- 
servatives and liberals). Appeals for sharp cuts in social welfare programs or the 
cancellation of these programs are also regarded as a conservative position, but 

the majority (by a ratio of 3:2) does not want their complete elimination. On the 
other hand, the Equal Rights Amendment is regarded by Americans as a liberal measure 
and is supported by a majority (a ratio of 5:4). The affirmative action programs 
for the black population are also perceived as liberal by public opinion and are 
also supported by the majority of Americans (a ratio of 3:1), etc.+6 


The polls indicate that although proposed solutions to America's present political 
and social problems are perceived by public opinion in distinct ideological hues, 

as liberal or conservative positions, the majority of Americans actually hold "mixed" 
views, made up of various ideological components. 


Naturally, each particular ideological and political current affects only a specific 
segment of the public mood. Besides this, public opinion is slow to change, and the 
process generally begins with the assimilation of certain views that first appear on 
the ideological and political "periphery" and only gradually acquire mass acceptance. 


For example, in the beginning of the 1970's D. Yankelovich concluded from extensive 
public opinion polls that the "new morality'"--that is, the social and ethical values 
and standards of the leftist liberal current, associated first with the protest 
movements and “counterculture'--had become an organic part of the American mass 
consciousness after all of the protests had died down. Today, however, there is 
reason to believe that some of the ideological and political views which were born 
within the "neoconservative" current and first appeared in fairly limited academi« 
circles have also acquired mass acceptance. In present-day American public opinion, 
however, they exist within a complex ideological context that includes many liberal 
views. Furthermore, today's conservatism is giving external ideological outlines 

to some spontaneous feelings whose deeper meaning kept them from fitting into the 
conservative framework in the past. Besides this, the reinforcement of some con- 
servative positions has been accompanied by a strong tendency toward more Liberal 
sociopolitical views. 


[It is understandable that the shifts in public opinion and changes in ideological 
and political life in the United States have aroused the interest of many American 
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researchers. The "cycle" theory, set forth more than 40 years ago by historian 

A. Schlesinger, Sr., and later developed in his son's works, is quite popular, 
particularly in liberal-centrist circles. The essence of this theory is the hypo- 
thesis that periods of liberalism and conservatism alternate, more or less regu- 
larly, in American ideological and political life. The supporters of this idea 

tend to noticeably psychologize it. Periods of liberalism signify "revitalization," 
"enthusiasm" and a general increase in initiative and ingenuity; conversely, periods 
of conservatism are periods of “recuperation” from "liberal reformist overexertion," 
at which time, according to A. Schlesinger, Jr.'s eloquent description, "national 
batteries are recharged."!7? Furthermore, each period of energetic liberalism has 
its "detonating" problems: For the 1930's it was the depression, and in the 1960's 
there were Vietnam and the racial issue. In his opinion, inflation and the energy 
crisis will become the key problems for liberals in the near future. 


From this standpoint, during periods of conservative "recuperation," the American 
society digests and assimilates the social changes that took place during the pre- 
ceding period of active liberalism, separates tne grain from the chaff, discards 
everything engendered by liberal excesses and retains the constructive--mainly 
centrist--elements. This is the reason for the belief in the inevitability of a 
cyclical return to the liberal phase in the development of American society and 
public opinion, and what is being referred to in this case is the liberal-centrist 
policy which dates back to the New Deal and is based on the principles of government 
regulation in the socioeconomic sphere. 


Each new wave of liberalism, according to the supporters of the "cycle" theory, 
takes place on a higher level of government intervention, so that each new genera- 
tion of conservatives must actually reconcile itself to the socioeconomic reforms 
opposed by its predecessors (for example, the conservative Republicans of the 

1950's did not even consider the possibility of completely doing away with govern- 
ment regulation and returning to the market mechanism of the period prior to the 
New Deal; today's "neoconservatives" are not opposed in general to all of the social 
programs which were developed in the 1960's and early 1970's and merely want cuts 

in some of them). Therefore, the “cycle” theory prophesies that the current con- 
servative tendencies in American society and public opinion will last approximately 
until the middle of the 1980's, at which time there will be another shift toward 
liberalism in American ideology and politics, toward more active intervention by the 
government in economic and social processes and toward the further expansion of 
federal programs established in the past. 


Is there any basis for this prophecy? 

In our opinion, the main defect of the "cycle" theory is its identification of 
progress toward reforms and social change exclusively with liberalism. American 
liberalism has to adapt to new historical tendencies that take shape within its 
complex interaction with conservatism. The present conservative tendencies in 
American politics, ideology and public opinion indicate that a qualitatively new 
ideological and political situation has taken shape and that American liberalism, 

in the forms dating back to the time of Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal and the sub- 
sequent period, is experiencing the most severe and profound crisis. Any attempts 
at its literal rebirth (not to mention its extensive development) cannot do anything 
in the least to solve the actual difficulties and problems America is now facing at 
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home and in the world arena. Prominent American economist H. Stein wrote the fol- 
lowing in this connection: "The era which began in the 1930's ended in the 1970's,."J8 
The crisis of the politics and ideology of lLiberal-centrism will certainly affect 
shifts in American public opinion. 


The present "confused" and "diffuse" mass opinions of the Americans, as recorded in 
the survey data cited above, and the combination of contradictory ideological com- 
ponents in the public mind are more than symptoms of just a rightward shift in the 
ideological and political axis, which will shortly return to its initial liberal- 
centrist position. They are actually an indication of the restrictive nature of the 
traditional "liberal-conservative” dichotomy and of the need for the considerable 
reorientation of the entire ideological and political "center" and for changes in 
the coordinates of the entire spectrum of political and ideological views in the 
United States and, in particular, in the criteria separating liberalism from 
conservatism. 


In this connection, the opinion of R. Scammon, prominent American campaign expert, 
is interesting. He made the following comment in reference to changes in American 
ideology and politics: "Shifts and changes take place, but they are of a dual 
nature. In the first, less significant case, there are shifts from the right to 
the left and from the left to the right. In the second case, which is much more 
important, changes occur in which the entire center moves toward the acceptance of 
new omer i + ideas, theories and actions that would hardly have been possible 
earlier." 


Views can differ on the significance of the tendency toward a rightward shift in 
government policy and in the positions of various circles. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, aat the ideas by which America has lived since the time of the New Deal are 
no longer suitable for the resolution of today's problems. American liberals and 
American conservatives now have to deal with economic, social, political and ideo- 
logical problems which are fundamentally insoluble by traditional liberal and con- 
servative means. This, it would seem, is the key to the understanding of the shifts 
in American public opinion today. 


Liberal-centrist policy (the "vital center" of which A. Schlesinger, Jr. was already 
writing 30 years ago) has largely exhausted its possibilities. "The vital center 

is no longer a panacea";29 "the center has lost the will and ability to formulate 
new ideas and compete with the right on the ideological level," American liberals 
admit.2! This indicates a fully genuine crisis (and not just one invented by the 
conservatives) in the effectiveness of the liberal-Keynesian approach to questions 
of socioeconomic regulation, which takes the form of an inability to curb inflation 
and reduce unemployment, the ineffectiveness of the extensive development of liberal 
programs in the social sphere and the incapability of federal agencies to cope with 
problems and difficulties arising in the American society. 


Furthermore, the traditional conservative alternative--the intensification of the 
effect of "free market" mechanisms, the limitation of government intervention, 4 
free hand for business and cuts in social programs and aid to the needy--is not 
bringing the society any closer to a solution to its urgent problems either. On the 
economic level, several significant elements of the conservative program rest on 
mechanisms which became obsolete long ago and which do not correspond to the present 
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level of capitalist collective production. On the political level, the basic 
premises of the conservative program's budget cuts could lead to further social 
polarization, the growth of dissatisfaction and the intensification of social class 
conflicts. 


At the same time, we must admit that the conservative criticism of liberal policy in 
recent decades is not entirely unfounded in some respects. This is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the present stage of the ideological and political struggle 
between the liberals and conservatives in the United States. When we discuss the 
conservative tendencies now apparent in American ideology and public opinion, we 
should probably distinguish between various levels of this conservative criticism 
and take note of its internal heterogeneity. 


Famous liberal economist J. Galbraith distinguishes between three currents of con- 
servative criticism. The first two, the "oversimplified" and "romantic" types, 
deliberately close their eyes to the complexity of social problems and seek solu- 
tions in long-obsolete tactics. The third, "realistic" current of conservative 
criticism, on the other hand, has a definite basis because it focuses on the truly 
vulnerable aspects of the liberal-centrist approach to current socioeconomic prob- 
lems in America.22 The function of conservatism, in his opinion, now consists in 
denial, and this is its purpose: Because it is incapable of offering any kind of 
constructive alternative of social development, it is directing attention to the 
social problems that liberalism either "does not notice" or cannot solve. 


In other words, present-day conservatism in American ideology and politics is "func- 
tional" in the sense that it actually points out real crisis symptoms in the economic 
and sociopolitical system of present-day American capitalism and the economic and 
socicpolitical problems which are unquestionably urgent but cannot be solved by 
traditional liberal methods. In this way, the conservative upswing is a unique 
indicator of the crisis of liberalism and the general "dysfunction" of the present- 
day Americ’n sociopolitical system. ("The crisis of liberalism stems directly from 
the crisis of capitalism," American authors of leftist liberal leanings admit. )23 


This "dysfunction" (the American disease, as it is eloquently termed by famous 
expert on international affairs S. Hof fmann) 24 is the result of new factors in the 
increasingly severe general capitalist crisis. The structural peculiarities of the 
new factors are largely similar in the areas of domestic and foreign policy. 
Specifically, these are, firstly, the obvious ineffectiveness of the traditional 
Keynesian methods of government socioeconomic regulation, dating back to the time 
of the New Deal (just as, incidentally, their conservative alternatives), and 
secondly, the inconsistency of the cold war policy and ideology of the American 
leadership (military strength or moral and ideological policies) with the changing 
realities of international relations. 


These new symptoms of crisis are the result of an entire group of factors. Above 
all, these include factors connected with qualitatively new problems engendered by 
the changing social and political realities inside and outside the country, the 

increasing complexity of problems and the fact that the American political system 
is more uncontrollable than ever before. This latter fact has been pointed out by 
liberals, who blame it on excessive market spontaneity, and by conservatives, who 
view it primarily as a problem of an unwieldy government structure, uncontrollable 








"big government" and its bureaucrats, who are restricting commercial initiative. 

In reality, however, this is an "overload" in the entire sociopolitical system, and 
not just certain of its elements, leading to this system's inability to cope with 
problems in the domestic and international arenas. 


One of the most significant international factors is the change in U.S. world posi- 
tions, which became particularly apparent in the 1970's and resulted from the 
increasing strength of the USSR, the socialist countries and the developing states, 
difficulties in relations with allies and, finally, international economic and 
energy problems. Current international problems are quite serious and are sometimes 
insurmountable for American foreign policy. 


In the domestic arena, the processes leading to breakdowns in the U.S. sociopoliti- 
cal system were stimulated by the mounting political instability in American 

society in the 1960's and the economic crises of the 1970's. Besides this, the 
process of increasing regulation by the bourgeois government and the multiplication 
of its functions--an objective process for contemporary capitalism--actually is 
"overloading" all of the fundamental social mechanisms and institutions and reveal- 
ing the government's inability to perform its functions and satisfy the demands made 
on it. 


The appearance of more and more new spheres of government responsibility, reflected 
in particular in the expansion of various federal social programs and the increase 
in their number, is directly related to the continuous reduction of the role of 
market self-regulating mechanisms and the decrease in their social functions. As a 
result of this, the government simultaneously acquires a self-sufficient, bureau- 
cratized nature and becomes more and more ineffective in areas where problems were 
once solved by the mechanisms of private enterprise and competition. More contlicts 
are now subject to government arbitration. The government is constantly being 
flooded by new problems before it has had time to solve old ones (for example, 
poverty, racial inequality and the problems of the younger generation, which were 
all quite pressing matters in the 1960's, have never been solved; in the 1970's, 
however, they were joined by new problems--environmental protection, the women's 
movement, consumer movements and others). 


The unavoidable politicization (as a result of government participation) of social 
and economic problems and conflicts that were once resolved within the market has 
increased the demands made on government by various social groups, and these are 
often incompatible demands. Unrealized expectations, particularly those fostered by 
optimistic liberal rhetoric and promises, compound dissatisfaction and despair and 
ultimately increase the "overload." Finally, the increasing number and complexity 
of new social problems is noticeably diminishing the government's ability to cope 
with these new problems, and even with old ones (unemployment, for example), which 
is harming the prestige of government and is creating a "crisis of faith." 


All of this attests to an entire group of new symptoms of the further intensifica 
tion of capitalism's general crisis. It must be said that these are organic, 
structural problems in the present-day American sociopo’itical system, which cannot 
be solved by traditional liberal or traditional conservative methods. 


This is also the breeding ground for the second group of factors connected with 
the increasing "overload" and breakdowns of the U.S. sociopolitical system. These 
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factors stem from the obvious inconsistency of traditional liberal and conservative 
approaches with new domestic and toretgn policy realities. In the sphere of domestic 
policy, these include the ineffectiveness of liberal-Keynesian traditions in the 
resolution of problems and the unsuitability of traditional conservative methods of 
market regulation for the resolution of new problems (the energy problem, for 
exauple). In the international sphere they include the dangerous resurgence of 

the traditions of American hegemonism and interventionism (whether it involves the 
military strength advocated by the conservatives or the moral and ideological inter- 
ference supported by most liberals). In both cases, the traditional liberal and 
conservative ideological and political approaches no longer meet the requirements 

of changing domestic and international reality. 


It seems to us that it is precisely this inconsistency that is reflected in the 
present state of American public opinion and the shifts in it. The differences and 
contradictions in American mass opinion, in the Americans’ feelings about govern- 
ment and its functions, about various social problems and questions of public 
morality and about the United States’ role in the world, all testify that neither 
of the traditional ideological and political outlooks, neither liberalism nor 
conservatism, is satisfactory to the Americans and that they are trying to “sort 
out" and assemble a group of "mixed" ideological and political views which corres- 
pond more, in their view, to the new political realities. The contradictions in 
these views are essentially the result of contradictions in social reality. 


In this connection, it is important to stress that the abovementioned confusion and 
"diffusion" of public opinion is characteristic not only of the Americans who regard 
themselves as having middle-of-the-road views, but also those who unequivocally 
define their views as liberal or conservative. The distinctive nature of the present 
shifts in American public opinion, as cogently recorded in public opinion polls, is 
that although each specific ideological and political position (for example, the 
demand for increases in military spending, cuts in personal income and corporate 
taxes, the ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment, etc.) is regarded by Americans 
as either a liberal or a conservative position, their own feelings are actually a 
combination of the two, regardless of the current they espouse. These "mixed" views 
on the liberal and conservative flanks as well as in the center of public opinion 

are among the distinctive features of the present ideological and political situa- 
tion in the United States. 


We have already discussed the specifically "functional" nature of conservatism in 
the United States, which focuses on the most painful and urgent new problems that 
cannot be solved by traditional liberal means. It should also be stressed that 
conservatism today, which justifies its existence primarily by criticizing liberal 
mistakes, is monopolizing, as it were, the discussion of a number of social problems 
(for example, the combination of market and government regulation mechanisms and 
problems in taxation, legislation and moral values) which, by their content, do not 
necessarily fit into the framework of the traditional conservative approach. There 
is no reason to believe that American Liberalism will turn all of these matters over 
to conservative jurisdiction in the future. The opposite is much more likely. 

There are already some signs that liberal theorists are paying increasing attention 
to them. This fact, in turn, should leave its imprint on the new parameters and 
criteria for the separation of Liberal ideas from conservative ones in the views 
that will take shape in the future under the influence of the changing ideological 
and political situation in the United States. 
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Finally, when we speak of current conservative tendencies and shifts in American 
public opinion, we must realize that the scales of political processes and ideo- 
logical development do net always coincide in the United States. For example, the 
present conservative wave on the level of ruling circles and the politically active 
segment of the population was rather late in following the "neoconservative" ideo- 
logical wave of the 1970's, at which time the basic ideological and political views 
of the "new" conservatives were defined more or less precisely. This could also 
apply to the future development of liberal approaches to America's problems. 


Furthermore, as we have already stressed, the "cycle" theory cannot give us a comp- 
lete answer to questions about the future evolution of American public opinion 
because a simple return to the liberal-Keynesian ideas that prevailed in the United 
States in the last 50 years will not even offer a partial solution to the current 
economic and soctopolitical difficulties and contradictions of American capitalism. 
Besides this, the evolution of contemporary American liberalism in the direction of 
a search for alternatives to current conservative tendencies will require much more 
than just a new Democratic platform. It will entail a search for qualitatively new 
ideas and approaches within the context of fundamental liberal values and ideals, 
which have acquired a fairly strong place in American public opinion, and a search 
for fundamentally new means of attaining traditional liberal goals. "America needs 
a new recovery program, and one just as radical as the New Deal was in its time," 
American liberals note. 


The Liberal consciousness is now displaying serious ideological polarization and 
the division of forces. One wing is moving to the right, trying to imitate conser- 
vative actions in the hope of winning new adherents. But this rightward evolution 
of liberalism, toward “neoconservatism" (it was no coincidence that the "neo- 
conservative" ideological current first appeared within the Democratic right flank), 
has no serious prospects whatsoeve: because, in the first place, it cannot offer 
any new ideas and approaches and, in the second, its attempt to compete with the 
conservatives in their own game are futile. 


The other liberal wing is trying to lay a path in the opposite direction, in the 
direction of some democratization of social production processes and the more con- 
sistent and, most importantly, effective use of government regulation in the 
interests of the needy. Although this wing has still not put forth any more or 
less integral ideological and political programs capable of competing with contemp- 
orary conservatism in political and ideological influence, it can be regarded as 
the most promising line of liberal evolution. Considering the abovementioned lack 
of correspondence in the scales of political and ideological processes in the United 
States, the present political decline of American liberalism gives us every reason 
to expect the formulation of new ideological views within the general context of 
liberal itdeas and tiberal thinking in the future. 


It should also be stressed that there are already signs of a leftist reaction to 

the current conservative onslaught. The composition of these leftist forces is 
heterogeneous--they include members of the intelligentsia, activists from democratic 
movements and some labor unions. There is no question that the most consistent 
position has been taken by the American Communists, who have put forth a precise 
program to counteract the tendency toward a conservative shift in American pub! 
life, ideology and politics. 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN UNESCO 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 2° pp 38-47 
[Article by V. L. Roshchin] 


[Text] The need for productive cooperation between states is now acknowledged by 
most members of the world community. An important role in this area is played by 
international organizations, including the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), established 35 years ago. 


At present, 155 states are members of this prestigious international institution. 

In addition to its headquarters in Paris, UNESCO has more than 10 regional centers 
on various continents. The organization is in charge of many educational, scien- 

tific and cultural projects, disseminates information, holds conferences, symposi- 
ums and seminars, annually publishes around 150 monographs, studies and reference 

works and issues almost 30 periodicals. 


According to the UNESCO Charter, "the purpose of the organization is to help 
strengthen peace and security by promoting collaboration among nations through 
education, science and culture." 


These are precisely the goals that have always been pursued by the policy of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries in UNESCO. "Beneficial cooperation is 
being developed now, including cooperation within the framework of international 
organizations, among many states in such areas as the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, the struggle against epidemic diseases, the eradication of illiteracy, 
the preservation of historical and cultural monuments and the weather forecasting 
service. Our country is participating actively in all of this," L. Il. Brezhnev 
stressed at the 26th CPSU Congress. "In short, a reliable basis already exists 
for further exploration in the field of peaceful cooperation among states. And 
the need for this is increasingly obvious."! 


A coordinating convention of the national commissions on UNESCO of the socialist 
countries was held in June 1981 in the Soviet Union, in Suzdal'. The convention 
was also attended by observers from Angola, Afghanistan, the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, Kampuchea, Mozambique and Ethiopia. A communique published at 
the end of the convention stressed that the extremely important political initia- 
tives put forth at the 26th CPSU Congress are acquiring particular significance 
for the development of the constructive activities of UNESCO. The communique 
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expressed the determination of its signatories to take all necessary steps to carry 
out UNESCO decisions aimed at the consolidation ot peace, the development of 
detente, the accomplishment of disarmament, the reorganization of international 
economic relations on a fair and democratic basis and the development of egalitar- 
fan cultural and scientific cooperation among all countries and peoples. 


The policy line of peace and cooperation proposed by the USSR, the entire socialist 
community and other peaceful states is being opposed, however, by imperialist and 
reactionary forces, which are striving to increase international tension, undermine 
detente and escalate the arms race, are conducting a policy of threats and inter- 
vention in the affairs of others and are suppressing the national liberation 
struggle. These forces are headed by aggressive circles in the United States, 
which want to “erect barriers in the way of progressive changes in the world and 
regain their previous role as arbiters of the fate of others.''2 


Since the time of UNESCO's establishment, the United States has tried (and with 
some success at first, until the USSR became a member of UNESCO in 1954) to subor- 
dinate this international organization to its own interests, divert it from the 
resolution of major world problems, use it to spread American influence and ideol- 
ogy and channel its activities in anticommunist directions. 


Washington strategists assumed that acting under the banner of an international 
organization would make it easier to control scientific and educational development 
in other countries, fight against progressive ideas and counteract the growing 
influence of the socialist countries. For example, in a book entitled "The Fourth 
Dimension of Foreign Policy," the author, P. Coombs, former assistant secretary of 
state in the Kennedy Administration, candidly calls education and culture an ele- 
ment of this policy and suggests the more extensive use of UN channels and its 
specialized institutions, particularly UNESCO, for the ideological penetration of 
the developing countries. 


Although the United States regarded UNESCO as an important instrument of its own 
foreign policy, it constantly demanded the "removal of politics" from UNESCO in 
the hope of depoliticizing this organization. This actually attested to 
Washington's desire to disregard all progressive initiatives and support anything 
promoting its own interests and its claims to a leading role in the world. 


The facts of U.S. behavior in UNESCO testify that Washington's statements about 
the need to keep UNESCO above politics were empty demagoguery. 


Even while UNESCO was being created, the United States tried to guarantee itself 
the leading position in the organization. Contrary to the agreements reached at 
the conferences in Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, and in violation of the UN 
charter provisions that only the Economic and Social Council could initiate the 
creation of an international specialized organization, and not the government of 
a particular country, the United States unofficially suggested to England that a 
constituent conference be convened “in the proper manner" in London to ensure that 
American plans would be the "basic working propositions."4 At that time, 
Washington and London "rejected the Soviet proposal (and the proposals of other 
countries--V. R.) to postpone the conference until such time as it should be 
organized by the ESC and...decided to hold the conference without the Russians." 
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Poland and ‘Czechoslovakia were the only people's democracies represented at the 
constituent conference. 


The United States, on the other hand, sent a delegation of 54 to the first session 
(in November 1946). Taking advantage of the USSR's absence, it tried to set up anh 
organization according to its own recipes. For example, it even proposed (this 
proposal was rejected) that the director general always come from an English- 
speaking country. The American delegation agreed that Englishman J. Huxley could 
head the organization only on two conditions: that he vacate the office of direc- 
tor general after 2 years and that an American be appointed as his first deputy.® 


During the first years of the organization's existence, the atmosphere within it 
was such that the United States could dictate its wishes to the members of UNESCO, 
most of whom were obedient followers of the United States. For example, at the 
second session of the UNESCO General Conference in Mexico, when the Polish delega- 
tion submitted a draft resolution condemning war propaganda and naming the United 
States as the chief culprit, only Czechoslovakia supported the proposal. 


Soon afterward, Poland and Czechoslovakia, as well as Hungary, which had just 
joined UNESCO, actually stopped working with the organization. At this time the 
composition of the organization, according to an American author, looked like a 
"cold war alliance."’ The hostility of the Western powers, which controlled a 
decisive majority of votes, the sharp contrast between UNESCO's actual accomplish- 
ments and the desires of progressive countries, its refusal to apply universal 
principles (even in the acceptance of new members) and to develop international 
cooperation, the reluctance to share the blame for UNESCO's unconstructive activ- 
ities and the financial difficulties suffered by countries in the war were the main 
reasons for the socialist countries’ refusal to participate in UNESCO activities 
at that time.8 


As a result, in the late 1940's and early 1950's UNESCO was an organization domi- 
nated by the Western powers. Most of its members supported Washington's foreign 
policy actions. The position taken by the organization under U.S. pressure on the 
so-called "Korean question" was indicative. After the beginning of the hostilities 
against the DPRK in 1950, the United States demanded that UNESCO take "resolute 
steps" and call an emergency meeting of the executive board. Under U.S. pressure 
the board passed two resolutions which obligated UNESCO to assist in the illegal 

UN actions in Korea. Even then, however, when 23 members of the board considered 
the resolutions, only 6 supported them, 3 voiced protests and 4 objected to them. 

As Frenchman R. Mayo, former UNESCO director general (1962-1974), wrote, the 

United States "made overs effort during the Korean War to use UNESCO as a political 
instrument" of the West. 


During the McCarthy era, the U.S. “witch hunts" spread to international organiza- 
tions, including UNESCO. One of the memos of the U.S. permanent mission of that 
time stressed that "Congress will not approve the payment of U.S. membership dues 
if the question of loyalty in UNESCO is not settled."!0 "The immediate purpose 
is to get rid of American citizens (in UNESCO--V. R.) that might not be to the 
liking of the inquisitors from the FBI or the Congress," reported the NEW 
STATESMAN weekly, “but the broader purpose is to intimidate, coach and purge the 
entire organization."!! 
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It is the height of trony that this executive order of 1953 (about purging inter- 
national organizations--V. R.) is actually still in force. It turns out that 
"subsequent U.S. presidents were too busy to rescind the order," notes researcher 
R, Hoggart .)2 


The organization was essentially a private club and did not make any significant 
contribution to international cooperation among states, But this state of affairs 
was fully approved by U.S. ruling circles. An extremely telling statement was 
made at a session of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO in 1953: ‘What 
stronger weapon against communism could the United States have than an organiza- 
tion which spreads to other countries the ideals and values that represent the 
basis of our own democracy?"13 Another document, a report on a meeting of the 
Subcommittee on International Organizations of the House Committee on International 
Relations, at which time the question of using UNESCO in the fight against comnun- 
ism was discussed, noted that this organization "is of considerable assistance to 
the U.S. propaganda system in the fight against communism," called for an even 
"firmer stand," based on “deep anticommunist convictions," and advised "taking the 
dominant position" so that UNESCO could become "a direct instrument of anti- 
communist action,"!4 


In spring 1954 the Soviet Union became a member of UNESCO and the organization was 
also joined by the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR's. Broad segments of the inter- 
national public and many statesmen and politicians applauded this event. As early 
as 1946 the first director general of UNESCO, J. Huxley, said, referring to the 
Soviet Union, that the organization could not be a "truly worldwide institution if 
one of the strongest states, and one of the most highly developed in the cultural 
sense, a state occupying almost one-sixth of the earth's territory and inhabited 
by one-twelfth of its population, is not a member."15 "The absence of the USSR 
among the members of UNESCO in contrast to its active participation in the United 
Nations," American authors W. Laves and C. Thomson acknowledged, "signified that 
UNESCO was mainly an observer of events.... It is not surprising that the members 
were inclined to regard the UNESCO program as something secondary." 16 


The Soviet decision to join UNESCO, made at a time when the world balance of power 
was changing, marked the beginning of the organization's involvement in the cardi- 
nal issues facing mankind, recorded in one form or another in its charter. Above 
all, these were the struggle for peace, the peaceful coexistence of states with 
differing socioeconomic systems, the actual organization of equal and mutually 
beneficial cooperation and the support of the national liberation struggle. 
Besides this, when the Soviet Union joined the organization it brought its rich, 
unique experience in the eradication of illiteracy, in the preservation of cul- 
tural heritage, in the development of science and technology and in many other 
areas within UNESCO's sphere of competence. Former Chairman G. Pompei of the 
UNESCO Executive Board correctly remarked that as soon as the Soviet Union joined 
the organization, "the great political and cultural current of historical material- 
ism and Marxist thought was strongly represented in UNESCO," which “entered a new 
and important era in its striving for universality, and the content of its program 
was greatly enriched."!? 


The “appearance of the USSR in UNESCO aroused anxiety, fear and hostility" iu the 
United States and its closest allies.!8 They declared that this 
liberal and democratic principles" of unEsco, 19 


challenged the 











The Soviet Union began its work within the organization in an extremely unfavorable 
atmosphere. Most of the members were obedient followers of the United States; The 
West continued its cold war against the socialist countries, frightened world pub- 
lic opinion and tried to turn the organization against the USSR. In spite of all 
this, the Soviet delegation began to insist on UNESCO's direct involvement, in 
accordance with the spirit and letter of its charter, in the resolution of major 
world problems and in the struggle to consolidate peace and international security. 
As a result of these efforts, a noticeable shift occurred in UNESCO activity and 
there were perceptible changes in the alignment of forces. The United States and 
its allies could no longer impose their wishes on the organization unimpeded. 

These changes became even more obvious after a group of new independent African 
states joined UNESCO in the beginning of the 1960's. 


The United States continued, however, to discourage the discussion of major world 
problems in UNESCO. The head of the U.S. delegation at the llth UNESCO session, 
M. Thayer, called for "energetic and specific action to avoid political discussion 
at this conference." He announced that each participant in the conference should 
"resolutely oppose the submission of political resolutions, the recitation of 
political speeches and the use of this forum for political propaganda and the 
spread of political ideology." Otherwise, "UNESCO will lose the financial and 
intellectual support of all the countries subscribing to the high principles and 
goals of its charter."20 


But a new atmosphere was taking shape in UNESCO, reflecting objective changes and 
the shifting balance of power in the world arena. The development of the process 
of detente in the 1970's had a significant effect on the nature of UNESCO activity. 
In accordance with the clearly expressed wishes of the overwhelming majority of 

its members, UNESCO took noticeably more active steps to strengthen peace, improve 
the international climate, eradicate the remnants of colonialism, broaden scien- 
tific, technical and cultural cooperation and deepen the dialogue between countries 
and peoples. 


Many of UNESCO's most important political decisions concerning peace, international 
security and detente were fiercely attacked, however, by reactionary circles in 

the Western countries, especially the United States. They quite vigorously 
resisted the discussion of questions of disarmament in UNESCO, 


But today more and more UNESCO members are realizing that the organization must 
consider these questions. Certain steps have already been taken in this direction. 
Disarmament has occupied an important place on the agenda of the organization's 
General Conference in recent years. The organization made a significant contribu- 
tion to the Special Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament in 1978: It 
published a report on the socioeconomic aspects of disarmament in contrast to the 
arms race and held a conference to discuss the factors inhibiting the move to 
disarmament and methods of eliminating them. After this session, UNESCO held a 
world congress to discuss the cultivation of the spirit of disarmament in Paris 

in June 1980.21 Washington went against the wishes of most of the organization's 
members when it tried to minimize UNESCO's contribution to the work of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe, asserting that the organization could 
play only a “limited role" in this area. But even the mere mention of some of 

the sections of the Final Act signed in Helsinki shows how groundless these asser- 
tions are: For example, "Cooperation in Economic, Scientific, Technical and 
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Environmental Matters," "Cooperation in the Humanities and Other Areas," including 
"Information," and "Cooperation and Exchange in the Sphere of Education"--in short, 
matters of direct concern to UNESCO. 


The demagogic nature of the appeal for the depoliticization of UNESCO was quite 
clearly demonstrated by the U.S. stand on the organization's sanctions against 
[srael. The aggressive policy of this state and its failure to comply with UNESCO 
decisions, particularly its refusal to stop its illegal excavations in Jerusalem, 
caused the General Conference to resolve at its 18th session not to include [srael 
in any of the regional groups for participation in regional peggeese and to stop 
giving Israel educational, scientific and cultural assistance.2 In response to 
this, the U.S. Congress ruled that American contributions to the UNESCO budget 
would be cut off until such time as the "President can inform the Congress that 
UNESCO has given up these political actions and has returned to its original 
goals."23 Besides this, along with world chauvinistic forces, the United States 
launched a pressure campaign against UNESCO, the distinctive features of which, 
according to Director-General A. M'Bow, were "the mobilization of the mass media 
for the systematic distortion or ‘truncation’ of UNESCO resolutions, the refusal 
to cooperate and the refusal to pay membership dues."24 


In the second half of the 1970's the U.S. attitude toward UNESCO became contradic- 
tory. On the one hand, the United States was still aware of the organization's 
role and importance in international affairs and was striving to use UNESCO as a 
channel to transmit its political and ideological influence to the developing 
countries. Education, for example, was regarded in the United States as an impor- 
tant instrument of Americar ideological expansion. ‘We have certain long-range 
interests which will depend on our full participation in UNESCO activities in the 
sphere of education,” a speaker noted in the U.S. Congress. Specifically, this 
would mean “direct influence in the development of the educational philosophy 
which will prevail in the developing countries, so that it will correspond to the 
American philosophy."2> This is why the United States wanted, as former U.S. 
Secretary of State Kissinger said, "to take all necessary steps...to normalize 
relations with UNESCO.''26 


On the other hand, Washington tried to regain the leading position it had lost in 
UNESCO by resorting again to financial pressure and blackmail and by instigating 

a campaign of slander against UNESCO and its director general in tiie press. The 
American press alleged that UNESCO had been "taken over by the communists," that 
it was engaging "exclusively in paperwork" and that it was “arbitrarily ruled by 
the director general."27 It was announced that the "organization is sick" and 
that it had given in to the temptation to "play political games to conceal its 
intellectual incompetence."28 There were also numerous threats of withdrawal from 
UNESCO and the cessation of all cooperation with the organization. 


In response to the attacks and threats, OAU Secretary General E. Kojo said: “This 
campaign is not merely directed against M'Bow. This is a global attack on all 
Africans occupying positions of authority in international oreanizations. It is 
meant to suggest that Africans are not up to the mark."*9 The representative ot 
Senegal in UNESCO said that all of these articles were inspired by Washington and 
called the campaign racist. 











Amerteun polley tn UNESCO was discussed several times in the U.S. Congress. In 
summer 1976 much was said about the fact that, although U.S. influence in UNESCO 
was declining, it might be possible to increase this influence, strengthen U.S. 
positions in the organization and use UNL.SCO for an American ideological and 
political offensive. Speakers at these hearings believed that UNESCO was a 
"strategic international agency" important to the United States "for pragmatic and 
philosophical reasons." But the most noteworthy aspect of these discussions was 
that the Americans criticized themselves when they essentially acknowledged that 
UNESCO could not stay out of politics. American Assistant Secretary of State S. 
Lewis frankly said that "agencies of the United Nations have never been free of 
politics and...political matters will be discussed within them." Other partici- 
pants also spoke of this, noting that "the United States and Israel...once used 

it (UNESCO--V. R.) to gain foreign policy advantages" because "UNESCO is an inter- 
governmental organization and must be, almost by definition, a political body." 
Realizing UNESCO's ‘strategic importance," participants in these hearings recom- 
mended "a more committed and resourceful approach to its activities to broaden our 
(America's--V. R.) influence...and prevent an increase in the influence of those 
whose social principles differ from our own." 30 


In 1977 the activities of UNFSCO and American policy in this organization were 
discussed again in the U.S. Congress. A report by Chairman Sarah Power of the 

U.S. National Commission for UNESCO spoke of the need to intensify the West's 
ideological offensive and, in particular, to discuss the question of "human rights" 
more actively in UNESCO. During the hearings it was noted that the "U.S. position 
within UNESCO is depressing" and that many members, including allies, had a nega- 
tive view of current American policy toward unEsco, 31 Speakers remarked that there 
were no U.S. representatives among the director general's deputies for the first 
time in UNESCO's history (this is still the case--V. R.). 


American strategists are planning ways to increase their influence in UNESCO and, 
in particular, to create a “bloc of states united in defense of the organization's 
integrity." 2 Former U.S. Secretary of State C. Vance wrote the following in the 
foreword to the book "U.S. Policy in International Institutions": "As questions 
pertaining to the UN system multiplied and changed, our approach to these ques- 
tions also changed.... In the late 1940's and early 1950's, when we were the 
dominant force in the economic and the military sense, there was no question as to 
who would be the leader in the United Nations and its international agencies." As 
soon as the United States hinted at its views, many countries hastened to support 
them. Now, however, “we cannot do anything on our own in international organiza- 
tions," Vance continued. 33 


American authors have even suggested that the principle of the consensus in the 
approval of resolutions, which is used more frequently by international organiza- 
tions, might be in the U.S. interest. For example, G. Green writes that "this 
practice does not clearly isolate the minority during a vote." At present, he 
stresses, the developed capitalist countries are usually this minority. 34 


Under present conditions, the authors of this book believe, the United States 
could use the “explanation of voting motives" to set forth its position even after 
a resolution has been passed. They believe that this could actually nullify the 
effect of the consensus--that is, the approval of a particular document or 
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resolution without a vote. Green suggests that other procedures of benefit to the 
United States be found. For example, the addition of many amendments and changes 
to the proposed draft resolution could block its adoption during the earliest 
stages and keep it from being discussed at plenary sessions. Other methods would 
entail the more active use of speakers preparing the documents summing up dis- 
cussions, the transfer of discussions to expert groups and conciliation groups, 

the inclusion of as many Westerners and "pro-Westerners" as possible in these 
groups, etc. In addition, according to American researchers, the Western countries 
should voice protests, threaten the withdrawal of support and insist on structural 
changes in the UN system. 


The United States has often resorted to role-call votes in UNESCO (this means that 
the names of all member-countries are called in alphabetical order and their rep- 
resentatives must state their positions on the vote). According to American 
researchers, this compels countries interested in American aid to suppor: the 
United States during these votes. 


Another means of pressure now used by the West, .n UNESCO as well as other 
organizations, is the public demarche, the practice of leaving the hall as a 
sign of disagreement with the final decision. 


In spite of all these ruses, however, the United States became more and more 
isolated in UNESCO during the 1970's because its policy in the organization did 
not take international changes into account, was directed against the adoption of 
important and progressive proposals and was aimed at the acquisition of unilateral 
advantages. 


The futility of this policy was demonstrated once again at the 2lst Session of the 
UNESCO General Conference in Belgrade at the end of 1980. The United States and 

its allies were unable to prevent the adoption of a resolution on UNESCO's role 

in creating public opinion favoring the cessation of the arms race and a move toward 
disarmament, as well as ozher documents stressing the importance of UNESCO's con- 
tribution to the cause of peace and the eradication of the remnants of colonialism 
and racism, documents condemning Israel's aggression and its annexation of 
Jerusalem, etc. The importance of cultural and scientific cooperation as a factor 
consolidating peace and friendship among peoples was stressed once again at this 
session. 


To the extreme displeasure of the United States, PLO leader Yasir Arafat addressed 
the forum, at which increasing solidarity with national liberation movements was 
demonstrated. 


The head of the American delegation, R. Dewik, objected for perhaps the hundredth 
time to the politicization of UNESCO. On the one hand, the Americans took every 
opportunity to support the representatives of the bloody, fascist and aggressive 
regimes of Pol Pot, the Chilean junta and Israel. Along with the Chinese and 
Pakistani delegations, the United States tried to force the session to discuss the 
so-called "Afghan" and "Kampuchean" questions and to heap slander on the USSR, 

SRV and DRA from the UNESCO rostrum. It is noteworthy that the United States was 
unable to insert any mention of these "questions" in a single one of the documents 
adopted at the session. 











As a result, "the session...was distinguished by the enhancement of this organiza- 
tion's role as an important medium of international cooperation in the interest of 
stronger peace and mutual understanding among peoples." 6 


As tor the new U.S. administration, its head, R. Reagan, announced cuts in U.S. 

financial contributions to international organizations in his speech on economic 
matters on 18 February 1981.37 Although the U.S. President did not specify the 

particular organizations this measure might affect, people immediately began to 

wonder about UNESCO. After all, even before he entered the White House, Reagan 

admitted his negative feelings about UNESCO, particularly in connection with the 
organization's role with respect to the mass media. 


Matters pertaining to information are an important part of UNESCO activity. The 
organization's decisions and measures in this sphere evoke sharply negative 
responses in Washington. This was clearly reflected at the time of the UNESCO 
General Conference's unanimous approval of the 1978 declaration on basic principles 
concerning the contribution of the mass media to the consolidation of peace and 
international mutual understanding, the development of humar rights and the fight 
against racism, apartheid and the instigation of war. The document, adopted at the 
initiative of the socialist countries, speaks of the "free, broader and more bal- 
anced distribution of information" and of the responsibility of the mass media to 
promote mutual understanding among peoples, but it does not mention the "free flow 
of information." This evoked furious opposition from the United States, which 
spared no effort to change the text of the declaration. It "offered assistance and 
satellite communication systems in exchange for a compromise in the UNESCO statutes 
regarding the mass media" and "implied that money from its ample pockets would be 
forthcoming in response to a satisfactory compromise .""38 


The developing countries saw the declaration as a means of counteracting "informa- 
tion imperialism” and the dictatorial rule of the Western mass media. 


It is no secret that the teletypes of four Western news agencies--AP, UPI, FRANCE 
PRESSE and REUTER--transmit 80 percent of all the news published in the press and 
broadcasted in the non-socialist world. A handful of Western corporations controls 
80 percent of the newspaper circulation and has monopolized up to 95 percent of all 
radio and television capacities. The exchange of information between the industrial 
Western countries and the developing states has been assessed by UNESCO experts at 

a ratio of 100:1, which A. M'Bow defined as "cultural aggression."? 


In an attempt to preserve this influence, the United States, its closest allies and 
the "free" press they manipulate resolutely oppose UNESCO decisions and object to 
the organization's very right to discuss these matters. This is why the American 
press raised so many objections to the decisions of the 2lst Session of the UNESCO 
General Conference, at which speakers stressed the need for the involvement of the 
mass media in the consolidation of peace and international mutual understanding and 
reaffirmed the significance of the 1978 declaration. Commenting on reports in 
American newspapers, France's LE MONDE stated, in an article entitled "UNESCO in 
the Whirlpool," that these publications "use such harsh tones...that it seems as 
though President Reagan and his statements about UNESCO have signalled the revival 
of the cold war."40 
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in May 1981 a colloquium of fans of the "free flow of information" was held in 
Tallard (France) at the initiative of centers based in the United States, particu- 
larly one connected with the American special services, the International Committee 
for a Free Press. This was a continuation of the campaign which the UNESCO 
director general called a "crusade...organized for the purpose of portraying 

UNESCO as the command center for foul play against the freedom of the press, the 
brain trust for operations to organize worldwide censorship." This campaign is 
intended to discredit "UNESCO, which is more committed than ever before to its 
original goals: to establish cultural dialogue, guarantee the coexistence of 
civilizations and teach people to love peace, "41 M'Bow said. 


In the last decade the effectiveness of American participation in international 
organizations, including UNESCO, constantly declined. Nevertheless, American 
Strategists still believe that UNESCO is too important to the United States and 
plays too great a role in today's world for the United States to withdraw from the 
organization and "leave it to the communists." An intensive search is now going on 
for means and methods of regaining the leading position in the organization. The 
United States is still trying to impose its own principles and sociopolitical 
recipes on UNESCO and subordinate the organization's activities to its own interests 
without considering the changing balance of power and the changing approach of most 
UNESCO members to world problems. 
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TALKS OF ‘THE BIG SEVEN' IN OTTAWA 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 48-55 
{Article by A. I. Shapiro] 


[Text] The latest, seventh "summit" conference of the seven largest capitalist 
countries, the United States, Japan, England, France, the FRG, Italy and Ce 1ada, 
was held at the end of July 1981 in Montebello, near the Canadian capital. No 
special hopes for improvement in the economic conditions and political climate of 
the capitalist world were associated with the meeting. After all, the previous 
six meetings of the "big seven" did not produce any significant results, as later 
events showed. Even within its brief existence, the institution of these annual 
consultations has already proved to be a largely ineffective mechanism for the 
coordination of imperialist policy, strategy and tactics. 


It is therefore not surprising that a few days after the inauguration of the 40th 
American President, A. Haig proposed, without disputing the need to strengthen the 
"trilateral partnership" in principle, that the concept and practice of regular 
summit conferences be changed radically. "This," he said, “is an extremely spe- 
cific diplomatic instrument which should be used only in the most significant 
cases." But Haig's recommendation, predictably enough, led to nothing. After all, 
there is something stronger than the subjective wishes, intentions and behavior of 
Western statesmen. There are the deep and objective natural tendencies and antag- 
onisms of capitalist development. Working beneath the surface, they ultimately 
dictate the choices made by bourgeois governments and largely determine the forms 
and methods of policy making and implementation. 


The proceedings and outcome of the Ottawa conference clearly confirmed that the 
uniting, centripetal tendency is dominant today in the system of the imperialist 
states and in the nature of their economic and political interrelations. This, as 
V. I. Lenin stressed, is the basic economic tendency of the capitalist order, mak- 
ing the “alliance of all imperialists inevitable."! The stronger it becomes, the 
more the balance of class forces in the world arena changes in socialism's favor, 
and it is the confrontation between these forces that cetermines the content of 
the era. In the struggle against socialism and the international workers and 
national liberation movements, the monopolistic bourgeoisie, its political repre- 
sentatives and the capitalist states are conducting an increasingly intensive 
search for ways of alleviating the contradictions and conflicts that separate the 
imperialist powers, reducing their economic competition and achieving agreement, 
collective action and multilateral cooperation. 
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This is also reflected in recent developments in the tendency to establish an 
international system of state-monopoly regulation. The more serious the economic 
situation becomes in the bourgeois society, the more persistently it seeks new and 
more effective ways of coordinating the domestic and foreign economic policies of 
the United States, Western Europe and Japan and achieving the intergovernmental 
regulation of economic processes in the capitalist world, This kind of supra- 
national regulation is being conducted in much less mature, but even more complex 
and contradictory forms than the regulation within separate imperialist states 
because it must take inter-imperialist conflicts into account in addition to repro- 
ductive, class and other contradictions. The system for the regulation of inter- 
national economic relations in the capitalist world, now being put together by the @ 
West for the purpose of consolidating all its forces, is still in the initial stage 
of its development. However, it can already be called a diversified and multi- 
leveled mechanism resting on a bilateral and multilateral, regional and inter- 
national, private monopolistic and intergovernmental basis. The conferences of 

the top leaders of the "big seven,"’ representing all three of the main centers of 
contemporary imperialism, have an important place in this hierarchy. 


What can be said about the talks and results of the Ottawa conference? 


With tew exceptions, the Western press displayed rare unanimity in its response to 
this question. Here are a few excerpts. The American BOSTON GLOBE newspaper 
reported: "It is clear that all problems remained unsolved and everything will go 
on just as before.... The almost trite communique...did not say anything new or 
give the world even the slightest hint of a new approach to the firmly rooted prob- 
lems of our day--inflation and recession.'' The English TIMES reported that the 
document contained “almost no concret»® statements. Sharp differences of opinion 

on world economic problems still exis’ between the United States and its major 
European partners." Italy's GIORNO reported that leading Western politicians 
"attempted in their official statements to ignore the contrasts which exist between 
them and which they cannot even control. In the economic sphere, each of the 

"big seven’ countries continued to insist on its own line, strikingly different 
from the lines of the others." According to TIME magazine, now, after the summit 
conference, the time has come for "a long dialogue between the constantly squab- 
bling friends."" The weekly U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT remarked that "a new test 

of strength between the United States and its recession-tortured allies" is begin- 
ning. All of these statements seem fully justified. 


Some observers believe, however, that Washington was able to force an adventuristic 
and anti-Soviet line on other participants by “twisting their arms" and exerting 
brutal pressure,to "keep them on a short rein" and to subordinate their policy to 
its own imperial, hegemonistic ambitions. Is this true? 


It is true that the United States was able to insist that conference decisions 
stress international political problems. The meetings of the "big seven" have 
become more political with each conference, but particularly since the time when 
ageressive circles in the United States and other imperialist countries resumed 
their sharp escalation of international tension and attempts to undermine detente. 
Washington was able to convince its NATO allies to support this line and simultane- 
ously diverted them from the resolution of urgent economic problems. This was 
particularly evident at the conference before last, in July 1980 in Venice, when 
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disagreements over questions of Mid-East regulation, the trade blockade of Iran, 
East-West relations and others came to the fore along with conflicts arising from 
economic competition. This tendency peaked in Ottawa. 


As for the two declarations adopted by the "big seven"--the "Political Statement" 
and "Statement on International Terrorism," which clearly reflected the ideological 
community and unanimity on several important international issues--it is clear that 
there was no need for any kind of “arm-twisting" here. The "Political Statement" 
is merely a confirmation of this community and nothing else. The statement is more 
the product of joint work than of American coercion, 


The frank statements made by the authors of the Ottawa declaration proved more than 
ever before that the spearhead of the imperialists’ international military and 
political alliance is aimed against the revolutionary forces of our day, especially 
socialism, and that the strategy of this alliance has a distinct class, anti- 
socialist character. Of course, the outlines of this alliance are made up of 
numerous diverse elements. The main element is the combination of the common, 
strategic final goals of all participants and the specific, temporary and often 
ontradictory interests of each. This results in closely intermeshed united and 
separate actions, cooperation and clashes, attracting and repelling forces. It is 
therefore not surprising that the "Political Statement" does not say a single word 
about detente or mention any way of saving our planet from the danger of thermo- 
nuclear catastrophe and defending peace. It is precisely in this area that U.S. 
interests clash most with the interests of Western Europe and lead to political and 
economic conflicts. 


Washington had even less reason to be completely satisfied with the results of the 
economic discussions. In fact, each draft of the communique is marked by recipro- 
cal concessions and temporary compromises, although some of these are certainly 

to the benefit of the stronger partner. Its concise and sometimes mutually exclu- 
sive phrases conceal irreconcilable economic differences. It is not surprising 
that the communique is even more meaningless and vague than the declarations of 
previous conferences. For example, whereas the London meeting in 1977, at which 
time the notorious "locomotive" theory was developed, led to attempts to clarify 
some of the obligations of negotiating partners, define the quantitative parame~- 
ters of negotiations and set specific dates for the attainment of goals, the Ottawa 
communique does not even hint at this. 


The set of compromises was the natural result of Reagan's attempts to impose his 
own unrealistic views on his partner-opponents, with the benevolent support of 

M. Thatcher, and of the equally strong pressure exerted on him by Bonn and Paris 
and, to some degree, by Rome and Ottawa, which did not want to give in to the 
Anglo-American accord. During literally all of the discussions of the economic 
matters mentioned in the communique and making up four separate groups--the econ- 
omy of the West, its relations with the developing countries, its international 
trade and East-West economic relations--one side or the other "blackballed" the 
issue. The relative "neutrality" of Japanese Prime Minister Suzuki was essentially 
bought with the complete but meaningful silence about his country's export invasion 
of U.S. and Western European markets. 


On the whole, it would be no exaggeration to say that the meeting in Montebello did 
not solve a single one of the major economic problems facing all of its participants. 
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First of all, no specific action was agreed upon at the conference and no radical 
solutions were proposed in regard to the latest economic crisis now being suffered 
by many Western countries--the third since the beginning of the 1970's. Just 
before the conference, however, the OECD, the IMF, the UN Secretariat, FORTUNE, 
U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, NEWSWEEK and other magazines published surveys of the 
state of the world economy and forecasts for the near future, which predict gloomy 
prospects and deny the possibility of any kind of quick change for the better in 
economic conditions in the capitalist countries. Although the Ottawa conference 
recognized the "need for a healthier economy in the industrially developed demo- 
cratic countries," it stressed that prices there are still rising too quickly (in 
many countries the rate of increase is still measured in double-digit figures), 
"unemployment has grown dramatically and is still growing," balances of payments 
will “probably remain negative for some time" and the prospect of only "moderate 
economic growth" is possible in 1982, 


Is there an escape from this extremely complex and contradictory situation? The 
Ottawa recommendations were essentially the following. The interrelated problems 
of inflation and unemployment will have to be solved simultaneously. The issuance 
of government loans will have to be cut drastically in most countries and the 
growth of budget deficits will have to be curbed by means of the limitation of 
government spending. Capital investments and innovations in production will 
require more support. The stability of the international capitalist banking sys- 
tem and international financial institutions must be preserved. Finally, environ- 
nental protection and the conservation of our planet's resources will have to be 
taken into account when long-range economic policy is planned. And this was all. 
The communique does not say how all of this is to be accomplished. 


This naturally suggests an analogy with the equally vague and meaningless decisions 
adopted at previous meetings of the "big seven." We should recall that this series 
of conferences began (in 1975) when the capitalist world was emerging from the 

most severe economic crisis in postwar history. The pitiful results of economic 
development in the capitalist countries in the last 6 years are the best evidence 
of the low productivity of this form of supranational state-monopoly regulation. 


One of the particular reasons for its ineffectiveness is that economic dynamics 
and conditions in different countries do not always coincide, in spite of the 
stronger tendency toward the synchronization of the world reproductive cycle, and 
even within a single phase of this cycle. In 1980, for example, the real GNP 
decreased in the United States, Canada and, in particular, in England, while it 
increased somewhat in the FRG and France and increased dramatically in Italy and 
japan. In 1981, according to OECD predictions, the situation will be almost the 
direct opposite: The experts expect production volume in the United States,? 
Canada and Japan to grow while it decreases in the FRG, France, Italy and England. 
Under these conditions, is it at all surprising that each country, proceeding 
from objective conditions and its own interests and guided by its own specific 
goals, conducts its own line and short-range economic policy, differing from the 
lines and policies of its partners? After all, one medicine cannot be used to 
treat different diseases. WASHINGTON POST correspondent J. Kraft was quite right 
when he wrote that economic policy is "the most serious stumbling block in rela- 
tions between Europe and America" (and Japan, we would add). 














The meeting in Ottawa confirmed that the differing economic policies of individual 
countries and their reluctance to consider the interests and needs of cheir part- 
ners are part of the reason for the shock (the term used by French Minister of 
Economy and Finance J. Delors) which recently seized Western Europe. Its economy 
has been affected negatively by the anti-inflationary policy of the White House 
and, in particular, by the more rigid credit terms of the Federal Reserve System 
(FRS). 

Having declared inflation "public enemy No 1," the Reagan cabinet, essentially 
acting according to the concept of “monetary counterrevolution" (to counter the 
"Keynesian revolution"), is slowing down the growth of the total amount of money 
in circulation, restricting credit and making cuts in excessive federal budget 
expenditures, with the exception, of course, of military expenditures. ‘The admin- 
istration believes that revived economic activity combined with the alleviation of 
the tax burden and sizeable sops to corporations in line with the concepts of the 
"supply economy" will keep all of the cabinet's measures from threatening the 
American economy with new troubles. The effects of this, essentially eclectic, 
detlationary-inflationary policy on the American economy will be known in the near 
future.4 Western Europe and other capitalist countries, on the other hand, have 
already suffered heavy losses as a result of the sharp rise in interest rates in 
the United States. 


Actually, a chain reaction is taking place: American commercial banks followed 
the FRS in raising the prime rate (on loans issued to the largest and most solid 
borrowers) to an unprecedented level (20.5 percent by the time of the Ottawa 
conference). Free capital throughout the world, seeking more profitable applica- 
tion, and “Eurodollars," two-thirds of which are controlled by overseas branches 
of American banks, streamed into the U.S. money market. The Western European 
states tried to restrain the mass "rush for the dollar" and protect their own 
capital markets by raising their interest rates (the rates in Italy and France 
were even higher than in the United States in summer 1981). In this atmosphere, 
the exchange rate of the dollar soared for some time in foreign currency exchanges. 
During the first half of 1981 the dollar exchange rate rose by 20 percent in rela- 
tion to the English pound, 26 percent in relation to the West German mark and 

29 percent in relation to the French franc. It cost the new French government 

5 billion dollars, or one-fifth of all its currency reserves, to guarantee the 
stability of the france in May (in September and October the exchange rate of the 
dollar in relation to a number of currencies dropped). 


The combination of all this is having a negative effect on the investment process 
in the Western European countries, severely complicating the resolution of employ- 
ment and unemployment problems, intensifying production decline and, in addition 
to all this, is stimulating inflationary factors even more and undermining the 
state of trade and payment balances in these countries. 


The American administration's economic program was approved, U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury D. Regan states, in Montebello. This is obviously an exaggeration. First 
of all, there is no doubt that the United States was on the defensive at the 
meeting. For example, Washington's remark that high interest rates are not a 
means, but simply a side effect, of combating inflation and that this effect will 
be nullified by the end of the year can only be interpreted as an attempt to jus- 
tify its own actions. Even the communique of the conference contradicts Regan's 
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statement. The following point in this document can be viewed as a U.S. con- 
cession to its critics: ‘Interest rates have reached a record high in many 
countries, and if they remain on these levels for a long time they will threaten 
productive capital investments.... We are fully aware that the level and fluctu- 
ation of interest rates within a single country can complicate stabilization 
attempts in other countries by affecting the exchange rates of their currencies 
and their economies." 


It is obvious from the results of the conference that American ruling circles 
realized that they could no longer manipulate interest rates unilaterally and with 
no regard for the interests of their partners and competitors. Washington con- 
sented to consult with its partners on these matters. Nevertheless, according to 
the U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, FRS Chairman of the Board P. Volcker announced in 
Congress that he would not change his policy and that President Reagan's view, as 
reported by one of his advisers, was that “each country should conduct the policy 
dictated by its domestic conditions. We have no intention of infringing on your 
domestic policy, but you must not infringe on ours either." What could we add? 
There is no plainer way to say this. It is just that a question arises: What will 
happen to the principle which was so solemnly declared by the "big seven" in 
Venice and reaffirmed in Ottawa: "The stability of the world economy, on which 
the prosperity of each individual country is based, depends on all of the states 
concerned, on their recognition of mutual needs and obligations"? 


The acute differences of opinion within the U.S.-Western Europe-Japan "triangle" 
are so carefully concealed within the smooth text of the most colorless section of 
the communique, the one pertaining to international trade, that the uninitiated 
reader could think that complete consent reigns in this sphere. For example, the 
states which are erecting increasingly high protectionist barriers on their cus- 
toms borders and are using new tariff, non-tariff and other obstacles to block 
commodity traffic announced, without the slightest hint of embarrassment, that 
they will "continue to resist protectionist pressure" and vowed their loyalty to 
the idea of more liberal international trade and the creation of an “open multi- 
lateral trade system" in accordance with the agreements reached during the "Tokyo 
round."" At the same time, the "big seven" have put on a show of unanimity by 
wisely deciding to postpone all discussion of disputes in this area until the GATT 
session on a lower, ministerial level, planned for 1982. 


In contrast to trade disagreements, differences in approaches to conflicts in 
North-South relations could not be concealed. Under pressure from France, Canada 
and Japan, the United States officially agreed to render "considerable government 
aid for development needs" and to "participate in the preparations for mutually 
acceptable global talks" in accordance with the program for the establishment of 
a “new international economic order." In essence, however, there has been no 
change in the U.S. stance. It is deliberately ignoring the obvious fact that the 
need to overcome the centuries-old economic, scientific, technical and cultural 
underdevelopment of a colossal number of developing countries has become a global 
problem, that the progress of mankind will depend largely on the resolution of 
this problem and that these countries are incapable of solving the problem on 
their own. For this reason, in spite of the document's compromise format, official 
Washington does not actually intend to increase its negligible contribution to 
the development of young states. It would like to place them even more at the 
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mercy of its own thieving transnational corpo: .tions and, "in cases of emergency," 
rely on military force, intimidation and blackmail in its relations with them. 


The communique alleges that an increase in Western aid to the liberated countries 
will first require deeper "public realization of its significance." Really, this 
hypocrisy knows no bounds! Does the White House require the American public's 
"permission," for example, when it continuously sends huge non-refundable military 
subsidies and gifts to the thoroughly rotten puppet regimes that follow in the wake 
of U.S. policy? Furthermore, the United States and all of the large Western 
European states are offering economic aid in quantities far below those recommended 
by UN agencies (0.7 percent of the GNP). And this is being done at a time when 

the toreign debt of the developing countries, for example, had risen to 580 billion 
dollars by the beginning of 1981 (according to IMF data). 


Participants in the talks made a futile actempt to shift all of the blame for their 
troubles to an innocent party by slanderously ascribing the goals and practices of 
their own imperialist policy to the socialist countries. The Soviet Union and its 
partners, someone announced in Ottawa, "Should render more aid for development 
needs and absorb a higher percentage of exports from the developing countries while 
respecting their independence and non-alignment." This implies that socialisw, 

and not imperialism, is responsible for the colonial past of the liberated count- 
ries, for their underdevelopment, poverty and destitution and for all of the addi- 
tional injuries they have suffered as a result of the economic crises, inflation, 
currency problems and other upheavals in the world capitalist economy. 


The last section of the communique looks like a mere appendage, but it pertains to 
one of the most important problems of our day--the West's economic relations with 
the USSR and other countries of the socialist community. 


The differences in the approaches of the "big seven" to this matter, often deter- 
mined by their contradictory economic interests, are well known. The United States 
is curtailing trade, economic, scientific and technical contacts with the socialist 
countries, especially the USSR, and although this is to the disadvantage of its 
allies it stubbornly expects them to do the same, but they have a vital interest 

in the broad-scale and all-round development of mutually beneficial contacts and 

do not plan to follow the American orders. 


What changes has the Ottawa meeting made in this situation? Essentially none. We 
could hardly call the agreement on consultations anything new, or the agreement to 
coordinate actions "for the purpose of improving the present system of control over 
sales of strategic goods and related technology to the Soviet Union" and to "guaran- 
tee that our economic policy in the area of East-West relations remains consistent 
with our political goals and security objectives." After all, the NATO Coordinat- 
ing Committee has never ceased its activities, and the American administration has 
proposed that it meet again on the summit level this fall. 


Washington was unable, however, to include its proposed point about the "danger of 
the Western countries’ increasing dependence on Eastern resources and markets” in 

the documents adopted at the conference. It encountered an insurmountable wall in 
this area. Furthermore, the White House was unable to block the projected contract 
for the construction of a gasline running from Soviet territory to the FRG, France 
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and other Western European countries. The alternative proposed by President 
Reagan was rejected. 


As for Western Europe, the belief in the need to "emphasize economic contacts with 
the East" continued to gain strength in leading political and business circles 
after the conference. Chancellor Schmidt said in a televised interview that in 
Canada "Reagan was clearly informed that the FRG and other European states are 
interested in cooperation with the Soviet Union in the energy sphere.... I do not 
know if we convinced President Reagan of this, but the French, Germans and others 
certainly cannot be talked out of this now.... We cannot agree to turn trade with 
our Eastern European neighbors into some kind of political instrument or into a 
faucet that will be turned on or off, depending on the political atmosphere." 


Summing up the results of the Ottawa conference, the leaders of the "big seven" 
announced their conviction that their countries are supposedly capable of solving 
their present problems "in the spirit of harmony and cooperation." They went on 
to say: "Our meeting has helped to strengthen our common ties." 


[t seems that a quite different conclusion should have been drawn from this 
experience. From Rambouillet to Montebello, all of the meetings of the top polit- 
ical leaders of the main capitalist countries, which display a uniting tendency on 
the whole, have also been accompanied by fierce clashes reflecting the depths of 
inter-imperialist conflicts, which cannot be eradicated by temporary compromises. 
Atter all, despite the strong centripetal tendency, there is still a centrifugal 
tendency, "setting some imperialists," as V. I. Lenin stressed, "in opposition to 
others.” Inter-imperialist conflicts are still one of the main tendencies in the 
capitalist wor!d. Compromises, which do not eliminate their causes but simply push 
them into the vcackground, make new intense conflicts inevitable. The latest con- 
ference proved once again that capitalism's attempts to create some kind of inter- 
governmental coordinating center and mechanism of strategic community are 
ineffective. 


FOOTNOTES 


l. V. I. Lenin, "Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy™” [Complete Collected Works], vol 36, 
pp 329, 332. 


2. According to OECD estimates, rates of price increases in 1981 will be 10.1 per- 
cent in the United States, 16.9 percent in England, 13.4 percent in Canada, 
19.4 percent in France, 20.7 percent in Italy and 11.2 percent in Japan. 


}. The economic cycle and economic conditions in the United States are described 
in V. V. Rymalov's article in issue No 6 for 198l--Editor's note. 


4. For a more detailed discussion of the Republican administration's economic 
strategy, see the proceedings of the meeting of the ISKAN Academic Council in 


Nos 9 and 10 for 198l--Editor's note. 


>». V. I. Lenin, Op. cit., vol 36, p 332. 
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WASHINGTON-PRETORIA CONSPIRACY 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 56-59 
[Article by M. L. Vishnevskiy] 


[Text] The South African racist regime's unprecedented escalation of the arms 

race and increased military activity are arousing the growing concern of the world 
public. Pretoria's military expenditures in 1981 were 10 times as great as in 
1974. In addition to accumulating conventional weapons, the racists are developing 
and testing their own nuclear weapon (American reconnaissance satellites recorded 
powerful blasts over the South Atlantic twice, on 22 September 1979 and 16 December 
1980, and many experts believe that these were minor atomic explosions). The 

South African Army has already been equipped with 155-millimeter American weapons 
capable of firing nuclear warheads. 


All of these military preparations are aimed at struggle against national libera- 
tion movements in South Africa and against neighboring independent states and at 

the continued occupation of Namibia. The racists are not concealing their goals, 
they openly declare their plans for expansion and flagrantly violate UN decisions 
on the situation in southern Africa. What is more, they have begun direct armed 

aggression against the People's Republic of Angola. 


This state of affairs is the result of official Washington's direct encouragement 
of the Pretoria regime's ambitions. It is no secret that Washington's ties with 
Pretoria have a long history, but they have either been concealed or denied and 
have certainly never been advertised: The misanthropic regime in South Africa is 
too odious and unacceptable to the world community. When Reagan took office, the 
covert cooperation between the United States and the South African racists became 
overt conspiracy. The present shift in Washington's policy is directly connected 
with the White House's general plans for militarization, confrontation and stronger 
relations with reactionary regimes in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


Justifying his administration's line of convergence with the Pretoria regime and 
its support of this regime's attempts to stifle the national liberation movement, 
Reagan said in one interview (on 3 March 1981) that the United States could not 
leave a country ‘which has been on our side in all wars" to the "mercy of fate." 
Official Washington consented to receive several spokesmen from Pretoria in the 
United States. Four high-level South African military officials were in the U.S. 
capital this March and April and spoke with officials fcom the NSC and from the 
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intelligence division of the Department of Defense and with the permanent U.S. 
represeatative to the United Nations, Jeane Kirkpatrick. In the middle of May 
South African Minister of Foreign Affairs R. Botha visited Washington. He spoke 
with U.S. officials about Namibia and the military and political aspects of South 
African-U.S. relations. In particular, they discussed the creation of a new 
aggressive bloc--the South Atlantic Treaty Organization (SATO), in which the United 
States and South Africa would play the leading role. In March-June 1981 American 
CIA agents collaborated with South African intelligence in attempted coups d'etat 
in Mozambique and Zambia. The CIA opened centers in Johannesburg (South Africa) 
and Windhoek (Namibia) to coordinate its actions with the racist special services. 


The move from covert to overt cooperation in U.S.-South African relations was far 
from unexpected. A tendency toward this kind of change was already apparent at 
the end of the 1970's. There were several reasons for this. 


The first was t!.at the development of the national liberation movement and the 
increasing streagth of progressive forces and regimes in the African countries at 
that time diminished American imperialism's ability to influence deep-seated domes- 
tic political and socioeconomic processes in Africa. The unfavorable situation 

for U.S. imperialist interests gave American ruling circles not only a sense of 
disillusionment with the effectiveness of their earlier policy line but also the 
conviction that this situation was the result of "Moscow's intrigues." The inter- 
nationalist support the USSR, Cuba and other socialist countries gave the African 
people in their fight against imperialism and neocolonialism was viewed in a geo- 
political context in Washington. 


Even before the election, Reagan publicly expressed his views on American policy 

in Africa, associating them with problems in interrelations with the USSR and other 
socialist countries. Their approximate essence was that the Carter Administration 
had misunderstood the events taking place in Africa, interpreting them "only" as 
attempts to put an end to remnants of colonialism and racism. Reagan, on the other 
hand, advised the examination of African problems within the context of the global 
confrontation between the United States and the USSR, and not the conflict between 
the national liberation movement and the South African regime. 


This policy was reflected primarily in attempts to strengthen and develop relations 
with Pretoria, this last stronghold of racism, colonialism and imperialism in black 
Africa. 


The second reason was that this region, with its colossal mineral resources, is 
considerable economic value to American monopolies. A report prepared for the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations said: "The most important American interest 
in Africa consist in safeguarding navigation from the Persian Gulf, which tlows 
along the coast of the continent, and guaranteeing access to some key African 
minerals, especially chromium from South Africa." 


American investments already exceed 2 billion dollars and are still growing 
although they have decreased in Nigeria, Liberia, Zambia and Zaire. They represent 
halt ot all American capital investments in Africa. According to the Western press, 
more than 6,000 American companies maintain trade relations with South Africa. 

In 1980 the United States imported goods worth 2.5 billion dollars from South 
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Africa (an increase of 74 percent over the 1979 figure). Modern American military 
equipment is still entering South Africa in large quantities, in spite of the UN 
embargo. The following fact is also indicative: More than half of all American 
senators and congressmen hold stock in companies mining for gold and diamonds in 
South Africa. 


The third reason was that U.S. political interests in southern Africa were also 
considerable. According to the Cameroon TRIBUNE, Washington is worried that the 
Namibian problem could become the detonator of a general crisis in southern Africa. 
This is why the Reagan Administration is striving to create an alliance of econom- 
ically strong states here, including South Africa, for the purpose of reducing the 
appeal the national liberation movement has gained as a result of the socioeconomic 
successes of Angola, Mozambique and Ethiopia, achieved with the aid of the USSR and 
other socialist countries. 


Washington's "new" policy line in central and southern Africa has also taken the 
form of attempts to find a basis for convergence with politicians and statesmen 

in the countries directly involved in the conflict. This is precisely why U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs C. Crocker visited Kenya, 
Tanzania, Zambia, Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Botswana, Swaziland, South Africa, Angola, 
Zaire and Nigeria in April and May of this year. 


Judging by reports in the press, Crocker was primarily interested in personal 
meetings with the leaders of Angola, Mozambique, Tanzania and Zambia, the countries 
most directly involved in the struggle against the racist regime in South Africa, 
and in changing their views in ways benefiting the United States. 


In Pretoria Crocker was mainly concerned with discussing how bilateral relations 
between the United States and South Africa might be activated. The final comnuni- 
que says nothing about the details of the negotiations, but reports in Western 
news organs indicated that Washington was willing to remove all restrictions on 
trade and economic cooperation with South Africa. The only problem now consists 
in justifying this to the African and world public. 


Crocker's visit to Pretoria obviously also sped up the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee's approval of the decision to repeal the "Clark Amendment," which pro- 
hibited the direct financing of subversive operations in Angola by American intel- 
ligence agencies in 1976. 


Apparently, during his visit in Pretoria, Crocker discussed another unpublicized 
aspect of American-South African cooperation. English journalist Claudia Wright 
wrote the following just before the assistant secretary of state left for South 

. Africa: “The Americans intend to offer South African forces direct military sup- 
port in exchange for information about the movements of Soviet ships and submarines 
in the South Atlantic and Indian Ocean." 


In this way, Crocker's visit to Pretoria showed that the cooperation between the 
South African racists and Washington is taking quite concrete forms. 


There was apparently another purpose: Washington would like to bring South Africa 
out of isolation on the continent and thereby find justification for its own 
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policy of establishing a "special relationship" with Pretoria. For example, in 
Salisbury the American emissary tried to draw the Mugabe government into a "dia- 
logue" with South Africa and acquire the promise of Zimbabwe's neutrality in the 
general African struggle against the racists. Promises of considerable economic 
assistance were also used for this purpose. The views of the Zimbabwe Government 
on the situation in southern Africa, however, did not change. They were set forth 
in Mugabe's message to President Reagan. The prime minister of Zimbabwe expressed 
serious worries about the complication of the situation in the southern half of 


the continent. 


In the Angolan capital, Crocker set forth "new American ideas" about the Namibian 
problem. He demanded the immediate withdrawal from Angola of the Cuban military 
contingent which is known to have been invited by the Angolan Government and is 
assisting the Angolan people in their fight against the aggression of Pretoria and 
its proteges trom UNITA. The American emissary said that conditions for the set- 
tlement of the Namibian problems would only be right if Angola "sent the Cubans 
home.'' South Africa is also pushing for these conditions. 


The ideas set forth by Crocker clearly indicate the new U.S. administration's 
desire to undermine the UN plan for Namibia, envisaging UN-supervised elections 
in this country. 


Of course, people in the African capitals were quite aware of whose interests would 

be served by the "new American ideas" proposed by Crocker for the settlement of the 

Namibian problem. The Africans became even more suspicious after Crocker's secret 

talks in Zurich in September 1981 with a representative of the South African 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, at which time a "compromise" was supposedly reached on 

the question of Namibian independence. The details of this compromise have not been a 
published, but reports in the American press suggest that it is only in the interest 

of the South African racists and their puppets from the "Turnhalle Democratic 

Alliance" because it restricts the political rights of the native population. 


The Reagan Administration's policy of convergence with the South African racists 
and its plans to stifle the national liberation movement are being condemned by 
the world public. This was eloquently demonstrated by the decision of the special 
session of the UN General Assembly on Namibia, held in New York this September. 
Virtually all of the independent African states have pronounced their verdict in 
regard to this policy. At a session of the OAU Assembly of Heads of State and 
Government in Nairobi in July 1981, the American "new plan” for a settlement in 
Namibia was rejected by a sound majority. The OAU forum completely supported 
SWAPO as the only legal representative of the Namibian people and described 
Washington's conspiracy with Pretoria and the military preparations of the racists 
as a threat to world peace and security. 
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ABSCAM SCANDAL, AFTERMATH 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 59-62 


[Article by V. A. Savel'yev] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


NATIONAL PROPERTY IN THE UNITED STATES 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 63-73 


[Article by I. A. Potashova] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


AMERICAN DREAMS: LOST AND FOUND 

Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 74-80 
[Translation by V. A. Voyna of chapters from the book “American Dreams: Lost and 
Found" by Studs Terkel, Pantheon Books] 


[Not translated by JFRS] 


TRENDS IN THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY IN THE 1980'S 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 81-92 
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fArticle by GCG. V. Zharov and A. N. Litvinenko! 


iINot translated by JPRS] 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
hrookings Budget Analysis 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIiA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 93-95 


[Review by N. A. Dolgopolova of book "Setting National Priorities. The 1982 
Budget" edited by Joseph A. Pechman, Brookings Institution, Wash., 1981, 275 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
American Political Machinery 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 95-98 


[Review by V. A. Arkad'yev of book “How Washington Really Works" by Charles Peters, 
Reading (Mass.), Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1980, XIV + 146 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
Social Philosophy of American Conservatism 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 p 98 


[Review by I. A. Geyevskiy of book "Sotstal'naya filosofiya sovremennogo 
amerikanskogo konservatizma"™ by A. Yu. Mel'vil', Moscow, Izdatel'stvo politicheskoy 
literatury, 1980, 142 pages] 


(Text] The last few years have been marked by strong conservative tendencies in 
U.S. sociopolitical life and a noticeable increase in the activities of conserva- 
tive ideologists. The Republican Party and its presidential candidate, R. Reagan, 
held aloft the conservative banner in the last election. All of this makes the 
scientific analysis of contemporary American conservative ideology and social 
Philosophy particularly pertinent. 


The author approaches American conservatism from the historical standpoint, ana- 
lyzine its origins and describing its evolution and the reasons for the modifica- 
tion of its major elements. On the whole, he has been able to overcome the 
difficulties connected with the vague boundaries between various currents of 
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American political thought. He distinguishes between three main currents in the 
conservative social philosophy--traditonalism, Libertarianism and neoconservatisn-- 
and deseribes their specific and common features--their hostility toward social 
progress and their ideological and political apologies for outdated social struc- 
tures (p 52). 


The book demonstrates that libertarianism and traditionalism are different conserv- 
ative reactions to the objectively unavoidable move toward state-monopoly regula- 
tion. Both libertarianism and traditionalism support free ente~»rise and oppose 
government involvement in social reforms. However, because they reflect the 
interests of different bourgeois strata, they have different views on several 
issues, particularly on big business. 


The analysis of neoconservatism is particularly interesting because it is this 
current that has recently been growing stronger. 


The author correctly notes that a keen interest in politics and active involvement 
in the political struggle are characteristic of neoconservatives. Washington's 
recent dramatic shift to the right testifies to stronger neoconservative feelings 
in the ranks of the U.S. ruling elite. 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation and U.S. Policy 
Moscow SSHA: FKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 98-99 


[Review by N. S. Seregin of book "Nerasprostranentye yadernogo oruzhiya i politika 
SShA" by V. F. Davydov, Moscow, Nauka, 1980, 278 pages] 


[Text] American ideas and policy regarding one of the main issues of the present 
day are analyzed in this book. The author examines such problems as guarantees 
of the security of non-nuclear states, the possibility of creating nuclear-free 
zones and the struggle of ideas in approaches to nuclear disarmament. 


The success of measures aimed at nuclear non-proliferation will depend on the 
policies of many countries, but mainly on the United States, the author writes. 
[his stems from the fact that it is precisely the United States that, metaphori- 
cally speaking, let the “nuclear genie” out of the bottle, it is precisely the 
United States that was already divulging the secrets of nuclear technology to its 
allies in the 1950's as part of the so-called "Atoms for Peace" program, and it is 
precisely the United States that has been the main exporter of equipment for 
nuclear power plants and the main supplier of nuclear raw materials for more than 
20 vears now. Finally, it is precisely the United States, as a constant initiator 
of the arms race, whose behavior is forcings other countries to retaliate by 
acquiring their own nuclear weapons. 


The author of this work stresses that the United States should adjust its military 
poli considerably, in the interest of non-proliferation, in order to diminish the 
political and military significance of nuclear weapons in the systea of inter- 
national relations. If Washington's policy, backed up by the power of nuclear 
weapons, is forcing other countries to acquire these weapons, then it is also 
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The author states that no unilateral measures can be productive in the resolution 
of a global problem such as nuclear non-proliferation. Joint steps must be taken 
by the Eastern and Western countries to put an end to the growing nuclear threat. 


Africa: Progress, Difficulties, Prospects 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGLYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 99-100 


[Review by V. A. Kremenyuk and L. S. Semeyko of book "Afrika: progress, 
trudnosti, perspektivy" by Anatoliy Gromyko, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 
1981, 272 pages] 


[Text] The collection of major Soviet works about the developing African countries 
has been supplemented by a tundamental study by a leading Soviet expert on 

Atrican affairs, Director Anatoliy A. Gromyko of the Africa Institute of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. The author's intention was to analyze the main problems of 
socioeconomic and political development in present-day Africa, and they are numerous. 
He has not only singled out all of the main problems but has also found connections 
between them, both visible and invisible. It is completely understandable that the 
problems and difficulties of the 50 now independent African states (excluding South 
Africa) should have both common and specific features. It is extremely important 
to distinguish between the two if we want to understand life on this continent, 
which is inhabited by more than 40 million people and has considerable economic 
potential but only an extremely cmall gross domestic product (p 48). 


[It is therefore not surprising that the problem of overcoming economic underdevel- 
opment is correctly given a prominent place in the work. There is no question that 
the African countries have had some success in their struggle tor economic progress, 
but, unfortunately, the author remarks, "the overwhelming majority of African 
States are saddened by, and disillusioned with, the results of their economic and 
social development in the 1960's and 1970's" (p 53). 


Ihe reasons for this can be tound in the imperialist policy of the Western powers, 
headed by the United States, which are trying to spread their influence throughout 
Atrica, create pro-imperialist military blocs, slow down the development of the 
young states and stitle progressive forces on the continent. The American adminis- 
tration's latest teps in this direction--its convergence with the racist regime 

in South Africa, declared by the White House to be a "friendly country,” its open 
support ot the anti-people UNITA gangs in Angola, its creation of a network ol 
military bases and its increased military cooperation with pro-American regimes 


for the sake of their “common interests'--corroborate an important thesis examine 
in the book trom various standpoints: The policy of the United States and its 
ATO allies is contrary to the real interests of independent Africa. 

In this connectior in important feature of this new work should be underscored. 


) 


, 
fhe author skilltully combines an analysis of the actual problems of the African 
‘ountries with an examination of the principal problems now being encountered by 
ill developing countries. 


in his analysis of U.S. policy in Africa, the author makes special mention of the 


i 
role played by African problems in the overall evolution of Washington foreign 











policy in the 1970's and at the turn of the decade. The author remarks that the 
United States was particularly active on the African continent during this period 
and tried to artificially Link its African policy with Soviet-American relations. 


The author cogently demonstrates how the Carter Administration attempted, from the 
very beginning, to strengthen the West's shaky positions in Africa, especially the 
position .f American imperialism. The meetings of top U.S. government offictals 
with South. frican leaders (Vice-President Mondale and Secretary of State Vance), 
the energetic activity of former U.S. Representative to the United Nations A. Young, 
and Carter's own visits to Liberia and Nigeria, the first in the entire history of 
U.S. relations with independent Africa, proved how high African policy ranked among 
the priorities ot the American Government. 


Gromvko proves that this increased activity did not bring the U.S. neocolonial 

olf line any real success. The national liberation struggle of the people of 
‘imbabwe and Namibia led to the formation of an independent Zimbabwe. The struggle 
of the Namibian people is growing under the leadership of SWAPO, 


t 


The increasing ineftectiveness of indirect and covert methods of delaying the reso- 
lution of problems in southern Africa is now forcing Washington to take more direct 
measures and openly support the South African racist regime, which has been con- 


demned by the world public. 


fhe author thoroughly examines and analyzes the problems of present-day Africa. 

He discusses all aspects of the present situation in Africa, correctly pointing 

out the main one--the need for the most resolute struggle by the African countries 
iinst imperialism and neocolontalism and for the economic and social progress of 


ir people. 
Religion and Social Conflicts in the United States 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 p 100 


eview V. A. Voyna ot k "Religiva i sotsial'nyye konfliktv v SShA" by 
\ ‘urman, Moscow, Nauka, 1981, 255 pages] 
hvel ince th Kerormat Lon ind, fror tne ountries of the New Wor ld, evel 
time they wer ‘lonized), the European and American societtes have not 
ianged their religions. Consequently, religious peculiarities have been a con- 
ta tor in their development, leaving their imprint on the most diverse 


ispects of soctal life. Although religious peculiarities can explain much in the 


lit f various bourgeois societies, researchers have given the matter little 
ttention, and D. Ye. Furman'’s work is practically the first study of the topic. 
eat uliaritie ‘ft the American religiou tradition--the colossal role of vari- 
ri ts ft radical rotestantism, religious pluralism and the virtual absenc: 
hurch from the very beginnine--p ‘ted bourgeois development, as the 
t t hows, and has been a maior reason tor the relative solidity of the bour- 
eois political order in the United States. For the American bourgeoisie, religion 
Ja t a tile for », and the t rgeois revolution here, in contrast to the 
in Cathol France, id not ike mn anticlerical features and did not 





give birth to the tradition of mass bourgeois anticlericalism. On the contrary, 
the characteristic American practice ot sanctifying bourgeois institutions with the 
authority of religion (religion in general, and not any particular faith) dates 
back to the revolution, as well as the merger of national, governmental and reli- 
gious symbols and the bourgeois society's recognition of religion (again, religion 
in general, or any religion) as the toundation of its values and its structure, 

and of religious beliefs as an integral attribute of the "true American." 


The author describes in detail how religion in the United States has contributed 

to the stability of bourgeois institutions by attempting to channel ideological 
and organizational reflections of social conflict in safe directions. He shows 

how the spread of sects and the strength of immigrant churches are unique "defense 
mechanisms" of the American bourgeois society, reveals the peculiarities of politi- 
cal activity by churches and the clergy and tells how the mass intolerance for 
atheism erects a "protective barrier" against tdeologies endangering the U.S. 
society. 


The stability of religious statistics does not mean that the United States is not 
experiencing the process ot secularization, or departure from religion, that is 
common throughout the world today. Secularization is taking place here, but as a 
result otf the internal decay and disintegration otf religious ideologies. 


Furman touches upon a great variety of topics in this book. Understandably, many 
facts are simply pointed out and some of the author's statements are hypothetical 
in nature and require further elaboration. But the book is important because it 
has opened a new tield of research. 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 101-109 


[Article by S. B. Filatov] 


‘Not translated by JPRS] 


THE MAIN CAPITALIST COUNTRIES: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COMPARISONS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 110-114 


[Statistical tables] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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ECONOMIC STRATEGY OF THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 115-125 


[Conclusion of proceedings of an extended meeting of the Academic Council of the 
Institute of U.S. and Canadian Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences, held to discuss 
the Reagan Administration's economic program] 


[Text] V. P. Konobeyev: The Military and Economic Aspects of Reagan's Program 


The U.S. military budget, which had already reached a record high in fiscal year 
1981, will be augmented by the Reagan Administration at an extremely rapid rate, 
surpassing the rate planned by the previous administration and staying far ahead 
of the GNP growth rate. According to Reagan's program, military spending should 
amount to 5.9 percent of the GNP in fiscal year 1982 and 7.1 percent in 1986. 
These figures are 0.2 and 0.8 percentage points higher respectively than the 
figures in the draft budget submitted to Congress by Carter in January 1981. 


A comparison of the two drafts shows that Reagan's military-economic program 
envisages the considerably stepped-up construction and re-equipping of the U.S. 
Armed Forces in the 1980's. A particularly sharp increase is planned for the 
“budget authorizations" section of the Pentagon budget. Authorizations are 
expected to exceed expenditures by 37 billion dollars in fiscal year 1982, and 

by almost 32 billion in 1986 (16 billion and 24 billion in Carter's budget). Total 
military authorizations should amount to 227 billion dollars in 1982 and 375 bil- 
lion in 1986. This will lay the foundation for the subsequent rapid growth of 
military expenditures.! This kind of sharp increase in military authorizations 

is apparently dictated by the desire to take advantage of a "convenient" inter- 
national and domestic political atmosphere: Chauvinist passions might die down 
within a year or two and it will be difficult for Reagan to keep the promises he 
has made to certain groups, particularly the military-industrial circles that sup- 
ported him during the campaign. 


Since most of the increase in the Defense Department budget will be used to pur- 
chase more weapons and speed up their development, there will be a corresponding 
rise in the value of defense contracts to private corporations. This will heighten 


|. The connection between military authorizations and military expenditures is 
explained in the report on U.S. defense budget statistics in issue No 3 for 
1981--Editor's note. 
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the involvement of industrial firms in the defense business and intensify the 
militarization of the economy. Above all, it will place a much heavier burden on 
the tederal budget: The proportion accounted for by military expenditures in this 
budget will rise trom 24.7 percent in fiscal year 1981 to 37.6 percent in 1986. 
This will complicate the attainment of one of the administration's announced goals: 
the liquidation of the huge chronic deficit in the federal budget, which amounted 
to 59.6 billion dollars in fiscal year 1980, 


Of course, in combination with some other measures, a high level of military spend- 
ing could temporarily revitalize some sectors of the economy, increase the workload 
of enterprises and augment production volume. To some degree, all of this will 
help to increase employment and reduce unemployment. But the effect of this arti- 
ficially created demand will be short-lived. The parasitical nature of military 
consumption will take effect soon afterward. After all, it entails the withdrawal 
of large quantities of resources (most of them scarce) from the civilian sector. 


Even as a temporary stimulant, military expenditures are largely ineffective. 

Most studies testify to the much lower economic impact of the military use of 
resources in comparison to civilian uses. For example, funds spent on the develop- 
ment of civilian production lead to the creation of around 1.5 times as many jobs 
as military expenditures. 


By setting a higher level of military spending, the U.S. Government hopes to accel- 
erate the development and production of new types of weapons, lay the basis for the 
modernization of the defense industry and heighten industry's ability to accept and 
fill even larger export orders for military equipment--orders which are expected to 
grow in subsequent years. 


Yu. V. Katasonov: The Interrelationship of the Economic and Military Programs 


American military strategy, the requirements of which are used as the official 
justification for increased military spending, is largely determined directly by 
the economic goals of American imperialism. This corroborates Lenin's idea that 
"monopolistic capitalism..., by its fundamental economic features, is distinguished 
by the minimal love of peace and freedom and the maximal and thorough development 
of the military establishment." Lenin said that monopoly superprofits could also 
be the product of extra-economic coercion, particularly when the bourgeoisie is 
backed up by "a monopoly of military strength."'2 


lt is true that the Reagan Administration is relying more on military strength as 
a means of accomplishing U.S. economic and political expansion. Ignoring and 
flouting the sovereign rights of dozens of states and peoples, it openly defines 
virtually the entire capitalist world as a sphere of American "national interests,’ 
primarily economic ones, and threatens to use all of the means at its disposal, 
including military strength, for their "protection." Much of the increase in 
military spending is directly connected with the buildup of military potential, 
which is supposed to guarantee the United States a dominant position in regions 

t the greatest economic interest to this nation. 
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2. V. I. Lenin, "Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy" [Complete Collected Works], vol 37, 











The financing of military expenditures is a means of redistributing national 

income in the United States and one of the more universal instruments of govern- 
ment influence in the economic sphere through the regulation of reproduction, 
anticyclical policy, economic growth and foreign economic and social policy. 
Military expenditures, especially the funds spent on weapons, have long been used 
to stimulate demand for the products of many major industries, to finance research 
and development projects directly, to subsidize technological progress indirectly, 
to stimulate capital investments and to regulate structural changes in the economy. 


One of the new features of the Reagan Administration's program is that, although 
it is increasing military expenditures and limiting the growth of civilian spend- 
ing, it is striving to limit the government's direct interference in the civilian 
sector and simultaneously strengthen the government's regulating effect on the 
economy by expanding the military sector. The compatibility of these objectives, 
which seem contradictory at first, stems from the specific economic role of mili- 
tary spending in the United States. Defense contracts, which stimulate business 
activity in many civilian branches and often subsidize them as well, do not create 
competition for civilian demand. As a result, U.S. monopolistic capital regards 
militarization as an acceptable form of government intervention in the economy, 
which gives it significant advantages and relieves it of a number of inconveniences 
connected with direct interference in the civilian sector. 


According to the program's initiators, militarization is also consistent with U.S. 
foreign economic goals. They believe that the dramatic expansion of weapon sales 
abroad will be of great economic value to the United States, and not merely ot 
political significance, because the export of weapons (or, more precisely, of mili- 
tary goods and services) gives manufacturing firms an opportunity to earn large 
profits and simultaneously helps to improve the nation's balance of payments. 


Annual overseas orders for American weapons, placed just with the Pentagon, already 
exceed 15 billion dollars. Besides ihis, at least 2 billion dollars’ worth of 
weapons are sold directly by manufacturing firms each year. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration has decided to maximize weapon exports and has decided against even the 
insignificant restrictions announced by the Carter Administration. 


The policy of increased military spending plays a special role as a means of eco- 
nomic struggle in the international arena. The Reagan Administration has publicly 
declared one ot the goals of its militaristic line to be the economic exhaustion 
of the USSR in the arms race and the deceleration of its economic and social 


development. 


Due to the uneven development of capitalism, the economic role of militarizati 

is tar from the same in each individual capitalist country. Im contrast to it 
rivals, the United States is earning maximum profits from militarization. lt 
urging militarization on other capitalist countries, for which this is often too 
much of an economic burden. The U.S. goal here consists not only in increasing 
military and economic pressure on the socialist countries with the aid of its 
allies’ resources, but also in reducing the economic potential of its rivals and 
blocking their advance on American positions in the world capitalist economy at a 
time when rates of economic growth in the Western countries are conversely related 


to the degree of their militarization. 











A. A. Konovalov: Some Consequences of Economic Militarization 


lt we evaluate the plans for military construction with the aid of traditional 
American statistical indicators such as the proportion accounted for by military 
expenditures in the GNP or in total federal expenditures, it might appear that the 
present program is not unique in U.S. postwar history (military expenditures will 
rise from 24.7 percent of total federal expenditures in fiscal year 1982 to 37.6 
percent in 1986). This means that we must find an indicator which reflects the 
degree of economic militarization in the United States more fully, because tradi- 
tional assessments do not depict the truth. Calculations based on official 
American data confirm the extraordinary nature of the planned dramatic increase in 
military spending. For example, in fiscal years 1981-1984 the average annual rate 
of increase in military spending in current prices (16.5 percent) will be more than 
LO times as great as the rate of increase in federal expenditures for peaceful 
purposes (1.4 percent). 


However, many assessments of the present state of affairs in the American defense 
industry, the shortage of reserve capacities in some machine-building sectors, 
particularly shipbuilding, and the threefold to sixfold extension of delivery dead- 
lines for many parts and components used in the manufacture of military equipment 
between 1976 and 1980 testify that the excessive flow of funds into military pro- 

tion will lead, at least at first, not only (and, possibly, not so much) to an 
increase in military production volume, but also to a rise in overhead costs per 
unit of product, which will, in turn, strengthen deep-seated inflationary 
tendencies. 


The characteristic postwar use of military expenditures as a "built-in stabilizer" 

of the U.S. economy for the acceleration of economic growth is envisaged in the 

ew program as well. Under present conditions, however, this function of the mili- 

tary economy, which is beneficial from the standpoint of capitalism's short-range 
ils, is nullified over the long range by its cumulative negative impact. For 

example, increased military spending gives rise to problems in the distribution of 

rts prominent among these resources. At least 
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irce resources, with qualified expe 
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ent of a American engineers and researchers in fields other than the 
liberal arts are already working on military projects, and a further increase in 
this group could inflict irreparable damage on the civilian sector of 
e economy. Under these circumstances, the priority the new program assigns to 
irchases of weapons that have already been developed and do not require any major 


in economically sound move on the part of ruling circles. 
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pment of the military sector of the economy will considerably reduce the 
tfect of traditional market stimuli of capitalist production. Therefore, Il 


lieve that, over the long range, they can only strengthen the tendency toward low 
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we assess the originalit \f Reagan's program, we must tirst clarify some con- 


ts, particularly the idea of deregulation. Sometimes the term implies the sharp 











reduction, or even the cancellation, of government control in the economy. In this 
case the term refers to the relaxation of laws and regulations. It would seem that 
the cancellation or modification of some laws and regulations would not signify 
deregulation, or the reduction of government's regulating role, even in the limited 
sense in which the term is used by Americans. With the aid of a metaphorical 
analogy, I will remind you that when clocks are regulated, for example, they can be 
set to run faster or slower. The premises of Reagan's program in regard to deregu- 
lation will also entail regulation, but in a new and less traditional form. The 
system of state-monopoly capitalism in the United States and the institution of 
regulation within the framework of this system will be preserved. The mechanism of 
regulation is essentially and primarily backed up by the activities of such organ- 
izations as the President's Council of Economic Advisers, the Federal Reserve 
System and the Office of Management and Budget, and they will remain in operation. 
It is absolutely impossible to imagine that the American economy today (with or 
without Reagan) could get along without these and/or other agencies of this kind. 


On the whole, total expenditures on the economic needs stipulated in the new budget 
are still huge and exceed expenditures for any year of the previous decade. I 

feel that one of the motivating factors of the entire program is connected with the 
gigantic scales of government spending: The growth rate of these expenditures as 

a whole has been so high in recent years that the unwieldy American machinery of 
state has not had time to adapt to this growth rate and has been unable to use the 
funds effectively. By reducing this rate, U.S. ruling circles apparently hope to 
also accomplish a regrouping of forces and a rearrangement of economic priorities 
for the subsequent expansion and improvement of state economic regulation. For 
this reason, some reorganization can be expected in the elements of government 
involved in economic regulation. Far from every aspect of this administrative 
reorganization will be dictated by the tastes and subjective wishes of the Reagan 
Administration. Objective factors and tendencies in the further development of 
state-monopoly regulation will continue to have some effect. 


As for the military sector of the economy, whose parameters were described by the 
previous speaker, the question of the possible limits of military expenditure 
growth in the United States arises. Historically, the limit is not 7 percent ot! 
the GNP, or 9 percent or even 13 percent: In 1944 around 42 percent of the GNP 
was used for military purposes. We can assume that the anti-Soviet hysteria that 
is being artificially fueled by the more reactionary and militaristic forces could 
help the administration push a decision about a further significant increase i 
military spending--for example, up to 500 billion dollars--through Congress. 
American industry could cope with appropriations of this size it, naturally, 
necessary technical and organizational changes were to be made. But the U.S. 
economy could not bear the strain for long. There is also a detinite limit on 
the degree to which the vital interests of Americans can be restricted, at which 
point no anti-Soviet propaganda or speculation on the "Soviet threat" can produce 
the results anticipated by reactionary circles and prevent a state of excessive 
social tension. 


L. I. Yevenko: The Reconstruction of Means of Regulation Within the System of 
State-Monopoly Capitalism 


Such measures as cuts in government spending, tax cuts, amortization reform, the 
reduction of the "regulation burden" and an active credit and monetary policy are 











fairly traditional ways of strengthening market forces, which are largely spon- 
taneous, in the development of the capitalist economy. Their present purpose, 
however, has some important distinctive features. Above all, the level of their 
interconnection and complexity is fairly high. In essence, this is an integral 
economic program. The Carter Administration set approximately the same economic 
objectives and intended to use some of the same ways of attaining them (cuts in 
government spending, tax cuts, etc.) but it did not use an integral program to 
solve all of these problems. 


The Reagan Administration is trying to stimulate the internal forces of capitalist 
reproduction in general and the economic cycle in particular but it is also trying 
to avoid the destructive effects of spontaneous economic factors. It is not simp- 
lLifving means of regulation as much as it is reconstructing them, reducing the role 
of government control and augmenting the role of monopolistic regulation. 


Large corporations have a number of additional capabilities which heighten the 
probability of their accomplishment of reindustrialization measures. These are 
their greater economic strength, higher degree of capital and production concen- 
tration and centralization, their own research and development base, which was 
developed during the 1960's and 1970's, their advances in production diversifica- 
ion and their higher level of organization and administration. In the 1960's and 
1970's the corporations developed new functions and the organizational instruments 
©‘ “strategic planning,” "project planning” and "strategic management," which pro- 
vided for the more effective administration of short-range and long-range produc- 
tion, sales, technical and special investment programs. 


An approach which could be called "regulating economy” is being developed in 
government activity. It dates back to the mid-1970's and is a system within which 
the expediency of each element of state regulation is asse sed by comparing advan- 
tages to the additional expenditures and losses resulting from the institution of 
more rigid standards in the sphere of production and economic management. The new 
idministration will make changes in the criteria of "cost-effectiveness," assign- 
ing priority to business interests when this "effectiveness" is being evaluated. 
ling to the concepts of the Re Administration, deregulation measures 


be differentiated according to sectors, firms and spheres of activity, but 


~ 
-« 


would always reduce the "paper workload’ of private firms and the excessive cir- 
f state regulations in the 
vast (the resulting losses have been estimated at 40 billion dollars a year). In 
] 7 


rccordance with the new procedures instituted by an executive order of the 


ition of documents connected with the reinforcement o 
l 


resident, any measure in the area of regulation envisaged by an independent 
gency or other body must be examined and approved by the Office of Management 


ind Budget (part of the President's staff). 


\lthough Reagan has made quite significant changes in the functions of some fede- 
ral agencies, he has not proposed any integral concepts or specific instruments 
budget reorganization, in contrast to many of his predecessors in the White 
se. His main instrument is the reduction of department and agency expenditures, 
‘aving them the authority to adapt to operation under the new conditions. If we 
nsider that this will mean significant reductions in the number of federal emp- 
es and a simultaneous rise in the level of analytical assessment and economic 








work by tederal bodies, it is obvious that the resistance of these measures by 
the tederal bureaucracy is inevitable. 


A. A. Poduzov: The Effect of ‘Reaganomics’ 


on the GNP and Unemployment 

Before we consider the etfect of the economic program on GNP growth and the rate of 
unemployment, we must first look at how American economists viewed the prospects 

for national economic growth at the end of the 1970's. According to one prediction, 
compiled at that time by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), the average 
annual rate of increase in the GNP (in 1972 prices) during 1980-1985 would be 3.6 
percent, or almost 1.5 times as great as the rate for 1973-1979. According to 
another forecast, compiled by J. Kendrick with the aid of the BLS prediction, GNP 
growth in the 1980's would be primarily of an extensive nature, although the preva- 
lence of extensive over intensive factors in the formation of the rate of increase 
would not be great. Should these predictions be trusted? I think they should. 

We cannot exclude the possibility that the predicted rate of increase is even 
slightly understated. Several statistics could be cited to support this assumption. 
They suggest that the rate of GNP increase during 1980-1985 might not be the 3.6 
percent predicted by the BLS, but 3.7-3.8 percent. 


Reagan has said that his program will raise the rate ot GNP increase to 4-5 percent 
a year during the first half of the 1980's. The specific instruments for this 
acceleration of economic growth include such measures as the significant reduction 
ot nominal amortization terms for fixed productive capital and tederal income tax 
cuts. How valid are these hopes? 

The tirst large reduction in amortization terms in the United States (by 30-40 per- 
cent for production equipment) was made in 1962. The present reduction will be 
approximately the same, or possibly even larger. If the demand for product 
develops favorably, this could accelerate the growth of capital investments and 
raise the norm of production accumulation. The latter, in turn, could accelerate 


the growth of fixed productive capital and, consequently, the GNP. 


Recently published assessments based on the large-scale econometric models of the 


Data Resources, Chase Econometric and Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates 
firms indicate that the hypothetical reduction of amortization terms tor tixed 
productive capital by 20 percent could, all other conditions being equal, lead ti 
in addition increase ot 10 percent in total capital i:vestments, corresponding to 
rise of 1 percent in the production accumulation norm. According to E. Dennison’ 
calculations, however, this kind of rise in the accumulation norm coul raise 
rate of GNP increase by an average of U.1l percent. 

lt these calculations are correct, the acceleration ot GNP growth as a result 
Reagan's proposals could be measured at 0.2-0.3 percent, and not O.1l. After all, 


the administration has decided, firstly, to reduce the amortization term by a mini- 
mum of 30-40 percent, and not 20 percent, and, secondly, to simultaneously reduce 


federal tax rates significantly, and this could perceptibly augment public pur- 


ising power. 


Theretore, a 4-percent (3.7 + 0.3) average annual rate of GNP increase appears 
ittainable in principle in the next 5 years. Higher estimates--Reagan has promised 
an average rate of 4.5 percent--do not seem completely valid. 





if the GNP does increase at a rate of 4 percent, the predictions of Reagan's 
advisers in regard to the reduction of unemployment might not be far from the 
truth. This is indicated by the following comparisons. During the period of 
economic recovery in the second half of the 1970's the GNP growth rate was approx- 
imately 2.5 times as high as the growth rate of the labor force, and the rate of 
unemployment decreased from 8.5 percent in 1975 to 5.8 percent in 1979, or by 

2.7 percent. During 1980-1985, the CNP growth rate could be approximately 3 times, 
and not 2.5 times, as great as the rate of increase in manpower in connection with 
the anticipated drop in the latter rate. Under these conditions, Reagan's proposed 
reduction of unemployment from 7.8 percent in 1981 to 6 percent in 1985--that is, 

a reduction of 1.8 percent--seems feasible. 


Finally, our last question: Will the Reagan program affect che nature of GNP 
growth? In the late 1970's Kendrick compiled a forecast for the 1980's, predicting 
the generally extensive nature of GNP growth, as noted above, with extensive fac- 
tors prevailing little over intensive ones. This suggests that the program could 
noticeably accelerate the restoration of primarily intensive growth (this was the 
pattern in the United States from the 1920's until the mid-1960's). 


Actually, the significant reduction of amortization terms is aimed primarily at 

the quicker renewal of fixed productive capital, the withdrawal of outdated but 
still used means of labor and their replacement with new, more productive equipment. 
this should result in the noticeab.e acceleration of the withdrawal of fixed pro- 
ductive assets. This means that significant changes in the reproductive structure 
could accompany the accelerated growth of gross capital investments. As a result, 
the extensive growth of fixed capital might be less significant. On the other hand, 
the role of intensive factors of economic growth, such as a rise in the technical 
level of means of labor, might become truly significant. This is why the United 
States could return to primarily intensive growth within the next few years. 


V. 8. Supyan: Problems in Employment and Unemployment 


It appears that the program will have a stimulating effect on the sphere of employ- 
ment in general. It will bring people into the production sphere from outside the 
labor force (housewives, students, retired individuals and others) and from among 
the unemployed. This is connected with the possible acceleration of economic 
growth in the first half of the 1980's as a result of government measures. 


The influence of these factors, however, will be tempered by objective economic 
factors with contradictory effects on the sphere of emplovment. The cyclical 
revival of the economy after its emergence from the economic crisis of 1979-1980 
ne of the factors promoting increased employment and reducing unemployment. 
ineanios ment will be reduced by the change in U.S. demographic patterns--the drop 
in the birth rate, in the rate of population growth and, consequently, in the 
growth rate of the labor force after the 1960's. The reduced number of young and 
ible-bodied people joining the labor force could decrease supply in the labor 
market and thereby help to reduce unemployment. The sharply rising cost of energy 
f the factors keeping manpower in national production (especially 
3) and, consequently, slowing down the growth of unemployment. 

n cl ther hand, there are a number of factors which will seriously impede the 
ittainment f the program objective of a permanent reduction in unemployment. 





For example, the renewal of fixed capital planned for the 1980's and the active 
incorporation of new technical equipment, particularly automatic units, connected 
with the possible commencement of a new stage of technological progress, could 
result in a considerable savings in live labor in the physical production sphere 
and the service sphere. 


[It is true that intense industrialization is already taking place in the service 
sphere, which already employs around 70 percent of the entire U.S. labor force, 
and this should lead to a relative decrease in this sphere's demand for labor. 

The anticipated increase in the number of working women in the 1980's will also 
increase tension in the labor market. For example, according to average figures 

in the torecast of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the percentage of women in the 
labor torce will rise from 50 percent in 1978 to almost 55 percent in 1985 and over 


; _ . 7 ; , - , — , mt 
percent in 1990. Furthermore, despite the reduction, which began in the 19/0°s, 


in the relative number of oung people in the working-age populat ion, it is improb- 
le that the rate if unemployment among youth, which is particularly massive and 
ic, Will decrease sigzniticantly. According to American estimates, the un 
yment rate t ung people of lo-19 years of age could decrease by a maximum ot 
--3 percentage points by 1985 (from 18 percent in 1980), and by less than halt a 
ercent tor Ameri ins between ths ive S t JOU and 24 (1. percent im LY¥SO), The 
incellation of Carter's program for the creation of jobs in the public service 
ner will ilso have i nekative eftrect m tne rate ot! inemp! wment. ini will 
iftect 3U0,U00 people, many of whom will already be unempl ved by the end of I[98l1. 


general, although Reagan's economic program envisages the gradual lowering ol! 
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experts) to enter the Labor market in search ot jobs. Under the conditions of a 
lower minimum wage and stricter conditions tor the receipt of unemployment compen- 
sation, this will considerably lower wages in general and make workers more amenable 
to “compromises” in hiring agreements. 


[t appears, however, that cuts in social benefits will be compensated for in part 
on the national level by the total growth of income resulting from the increased 
number of employed persons. 


The middle-income population group (10,000-25,000 dollars a year) is suffering the 
most trom intlation because social benetits for the poor are constantly adjusted 
to contorm to the cost of Living and the rich and secure do not even have the prob- 
lem of not having enough money for physical consumption needs. This group, repre- 
cencting 46 percent of all taxpayers, will gain 19.7 billton dollars from the tax 


cut 1 1954, or 2) percent of the total sum, The planned cuts in social programs, 
however, Will reduce total benefits for this group by a minimum of 6.2 billion 
dollars in 1986, The rate of unemployment for this group, consisting largely of 


skilled workers, is much lower than the national average, the members of the group 
spend Little time between jobs, and unemployment itself is basically of a struc- 
tural nature here. For this reason, any economic revitalization will reduce 
unemployment in this group to its “normative” 3-percent level. As for the total 
personal income and consumer demand of this group, they are expected to grow, 
mainly as a result of the tax cut, the reduction of unemployment due to heightened 
labor productivity and a slight rise in wages. 


The next category, well-to-do Americans with an annual income of 25,000-60,000 
dollars, represents 24 percent of all taxpayers. But their share ot the total tax 
cut in 1984 will be 48 percent, or 37.7 billion dollars a year. There will be a 
simultaneous reduction (of around 10 billion dollars a year) of “hot income” as a 
result of a drop in the demand, artificially raised by monopolies and partially 
financed by the government, tor medical, educational, scientific, expert, adminis- 


trative and other service: 


ider these conditions, many holders of laree free sums of money--that is, members 


of well-to-do and wealthy population strata--will be taced by a dilemma: Should 
ey put the money in the bank and earn interest on it or (this is primarily the 
t | t the rich) ‘come directly involved in investments. They will probably 
do both, but the ew and broad depreciation benefits will make the investment 
ition more appealing. Besides this, under the conditions of the anticipated 
yelical surge, many bank depositors will be afraid of missing the "investment 
truth’ (t t is, the st promising investment opportunity). 
This i ilso completely true ot the rich Americans (with an income of more than 
60,0 year), wi represent less than 4 percent of all taxpayers but wil! 
3.4 i | lollatr 1 1984, or 246 percent of the total ta» it Theres 
l ina r it it $u Ci in tnis gr ip, and the iaranteed 
cre l income i theretore t ised rimaril ra tlation 
Theretore, the quickest and most inevitable result of the economic program will be 
the further dramatic growt! f disparities in income distribution by the mid-1980's. 
the poor Americans’ share * national income will be considerably reduced, as will 
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twar period and was only temporarily halted by Carter's victory; thirdly, 


rge segment of the working class and members of their families, who usually 

Republican, the decisive element in the formation of a conservative coali- 

could be the working class--or, more precisely, a particular segment of this 
because thy mupport yt Cty mcher Cw clements ts more reli ible. 


the working class” support ot Reagan if far trom guaranteed, In the tirst 
is of Reagan's term, around 60 percent of the workers, judging by public 
ion polls, supported the administration's economic program in the hope that 


sacritices it dem inded would be just itied by economic “revital izat ion." As 


is this continues, Reagan's position will be relatively solid. But everything 
depend on how eftective his recipes for economic recovery turn out to be. 
evevskiyv:! the Shift Toward Conservatism 
ited otlates is th epicenter | the present economic difficulties of the 
ipitalist svsti lt is understandable that the general crisis of capitalism 
3 ronounce ore rea l, t is not surprising that the dominant 
in the United States is attempting to carry out such a broad program of 
ic “revitalization.” e Ameri is are trying to make this objective consis- 
wil the militari iti 1 ind the escalation of the irms race 
is no doubt that thi 7. retiect riznhtward snitt in the dominant 
resent ee CI ri » | t tates sientities a reversal in govern 
Lm Cie birecti | iJ eer sion, an otftensive ittack on the 
rd ot livine of broad ) ition strata, on democratic rights and on the 
il gains of the iboring ma ;, the redistribution of national income in the 
rests of the privileged class ind the revision of budget prioritie in tavor 
itary spendin y means ! t in social expenditures. In the toreign pol- 
re it has taken the tor ve fi the policy of detente to the policy 
il contront Li wit the , t ar race escalation unprecedented in 
eace and t reliance ' tl 1 the resolution of international 
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the persons polled by the Gallup Institute. There was also a 


tage of people agreetng with the appeals tor U.S. military supe 
ind supporting a tough Line in relations with the Soviet Uni 


f al respondents approved of Reagan's economic program in 
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lt should be 


attempt failed, the ruling class began to count on "Reaganism," 
borne in mind that Reagan's economic program is an element of the neoconservative 
This ideology 


ideology and practices of influential American bourgeois groups. 
and these practices are an important area of research for our experts on American 


attairs in all fields. 
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